THE 
Practical Grammar for High Schools and Academies 


By P. H. DEFFENDALL, of the Soldan High School, St. Louis. 
192 pages; price 64 cents 


This book is designed for use in high schools, normal schools, business colleges and academies. 
It combines both grammar and practical exercises, and aims to be a brief but complete treatment of the 
subject. 

Success in school com 
clauses before he can write. 
is proof of this 


sition depends on an understanding of grammar. A pupil must know 
he frequent occurrence of the comma blunder and the fractional sentence 
int. To understand clauses requires a knowledge of certain topics in grammar. Among 
these are the following: subject and predicate, nouns and verbs, complements, adjectives, adverbs, prep- 
ositions, and conjunctions. Adjectives and adverbs must be taught before the adjective and adverb 
clauses can be presented; and the relative pronoun before the relative clause. Likewise prepositions and 
conjunctions must be distinguished in their functions This book emphasizes these leading topics. 
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ILLINOIS TEACHER 





For the Study of Geography 


Books for pupils, covering the work as outlined in the Illinois State Course of 
Study, for the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grades, and Loose Leaf 
Map Notebooks for Commercial and Physical Geography in the High School. 











HOME GEOGRAPHY, by Douglas C. Ridg- 
ley and Lura M. Eyestone, a first year text 
book for pupils. 


THE WORLD AS A WHOLE, by Douglas 
C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb, a reference 
notebook for pupils of the fifth year. 

Postpaid 30c 


NORTH AMERICA, by Douglas C. Ridgley 
and Mary E. Robb, a reference notebook for 
pupils of the sixth year. Postpaid 30c 


SOUTH AMERICA AND EUROPE, by 
Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb, a 
reference notebook for pupils of the seventh 

Postpaid 30c 


CATALOGUE. Send for a free copy of our new « 


year. 


Postpaid 40c : 


ASIA, AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA, by 
Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb, a 
reference notebook for pupils of the eighth 
year. Postpaid 30c 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A loose leaf 
map book arranged by Douglas C. Ridgley. 
Price, in manila covers, 40c; in cloth cov- 
ers, with rings, flat opening, @O0c 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. A loose 
leaf map book arranged by Douglas C. Ridg- 
ley. Price, in manila covers, 40c; in cloth 
covers, with rings, flat opening, 60c 


OUTLINE MAPS. We believe we have the 
best and most complete list of desk outline 
maps for the study of geography now on the 
market. Price lc each, 80c per hundred, 
$7 per thousand. 
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McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, Iil. 
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TEXT-BOOK DIFFICULTIES. 

Not the least of our text-book difficulties, 
certainly, is due merely to the time in the 
year when adoptions are made. In the bus- 
iness world the element of time has been bet- 
ter adjusted. We find 1918 automobile 
models ready to exhibit in May or June of 
1917. Orders for Christmas toys and novel- 
ties are placed in June or July and the fac- 
tories are at work on these things by August. 
Even in so up-to-the-minute requirements as 
ladies’ styles in dress, manufacture begins 
at least three months before the season for 
wear. 

But in text-books for that all important 
work of preparing the citizens of the com- 
ing generation, adoptions are often delayed 
until August and the books expected for de- 
livery on September first. Only books con- 
taining the formally standardized informa- 
tion, undressed by present applications, and 
giving only the facts warranted the same for 
all time books that is, of which large stocks 
ean be carried with commercial safety can be 
supplied under such conditions. 

The publisher and manufacturer of newer 
text-books is in agony when state wide adop- 
tions are so delayed. This may not appeal 
to school men and members of the legisla- 
tures as of great concern to them, but when 
such newer books are adopted so late there 
must be delay and schools may be left for 
some days or weeks without sufficient books. 
I know of a publisher who put out a two- 
book series,—large books,—embodying a new 
organization of material which so appealed 
to teachers as suited to today that when adop- 
tions were finally made this series was se- 
lected in several states. The first edition 
was originally planned for ten thousand cop- 
ies, this plan was soon increased to forty 
thousand then to eighty thousand and finally 
in August to one hundred _ twenty-five 
thousand as most of the adoptions were made 
very late. Many presses and binderies had 
to be taken from other work in the rush 
to get out these books. The expense of 
this interference with other business and of 
rush work made the cost beyond the price 
made to the schools. This publisher will be 
loath to submit another new book for adop- 
tion under such conditions. He got little 
consideration for his efforts when delivery to 
some schools was unavoidably delayed a 
short time. 


Apopt Books By JANUARY First. 

Here is a letter from a business man who 
is concerned only with the mechanical work 
of text-book manufacture. He is treasurer 
of the Plimpton Press of Norwood, Mass. 
His letter is addressed to a member of the 
Council of National Defense—Mr. A. W. 
Shaw of the Commercial Economy Board. 
He is concerned with the hardships put upon 
labor, especially that of girls and women 
employed in the bookbinderies. He writes: 

My dear Mr. Shaw: In view of the fact 
that a large majority of the bookbinderies 
of this country which manufacture school 
text-books, among which is this firm of which 
I am treasurer, produce at least sixty per 
cent. of their year’s output in the four sum- 
mer months, I am urging you to send out 
letters to school boards throughout the coun- 
try asking them to make their specifications 
for school adoptions prior to January 1 
of each year. This will result in a substan- 
tial gain to the country in many ways. 

1. It will regularize employment because 
it will do away with the seasonal occupation 
and will make uniform hours of work and 
rates of pay possible throughout the year. 
In this plant at the present time the hours 
of labor so vary between winter and sum- 
mer that on a basis of 100 per cent as the 


Continued on page II 
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can bring to your school all the happiness of the Christmas season, and count- 



















or | 
8. less benefits, in pleasure and instruction, for every other school day ‘of the year. 
'O- 
> Have you a copy of “Pan and His Pipes,” by Catherine Dunlap Cather? This little 
ed booklet of ten stories about music and its beginning is an appropriate Christmas book, and 
»p- should be on the desk of all teachers for the story telling period. (Price 35 cents at all 
3e- Victor dealers) 
on e ° . 
p- Here are a few Christmas suggestions of Victor records for your school: 
t 
ly 45145 Holy Night (Adam) Marsh and Lyric Quartet Merry Christmas (2) Sleighing Song ter. 
. 10 in.$1.00) Silent Night (Gruber) (with Organ and 17869 Gaynor) Olive 
“4 Chimes) Lyric Quartet 0in. 75¢) Around the Christmas Tree (Old Swedish Foik- 
ae Messiah—Pastoral Symphony (Handel) Victor Song) (2) Little Shoes Saber 
ad 35499 ert Orchestra (2) lory to God Joseph Mine (Calvisius, A. D. 1587) 
ish } = az in.gi.2s} _ (Handel) Victor Mixed Chorus 3 9g79 Victor Mixed Chorus 
of Messiah—And the Glory of the Lord 10in, 75c) Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming (2) To Us is 
of (Handel) Victor Mixed Chorus Born Immanuel (M. Praetorius, A. D. 1609) 
‘we 45144 {Messiah—He Shall Feed His Flock Elsie Baker souls Gates 
be 10 in.$1.00 | Messiah—Come Unto Me Lucy Marsh Scrooge—Part 1—“Marley’s Ghost” . : 
35566 William Sterling Battis 
op- Angels from the Realms of Glory (Montgomery- 12 in.$1.25 —Part 2—“The Ghost of Christmas Past” 
. 3 Smart) Tri Choir in.$1. 2 
tle ( Monologue arranged from* A ‘ ‘’hristmas Carol”) 
to 12 in.$1.25 ) Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem ieee Brooks) | (Dickens) William Sterling Battis 
a Scroo P — Ghost hristmas 
Christmas Songs and Carols (‘ “Chrigtions, . Awake,” Prese ali wt a-"tae Wine Sterling Battis 
31873 “Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem,” “God R est You, 35567 P “Th of Ch 
12in.$1.00) Merry Gentlemen,” ‘The First Nowell,” “Silent _ 12in.$1.25) Seroo vee ee from ys 
b Night”) Victor Mixed Chorus mas Carol’) (Dickens) liam Sterling Battis 
; m4 31770 Eo F Bible Reading—Luke 2 (2) Christmas Carol 
or. ry Victor Chorus and 18086 (Reading) Harry E. Humphrey 
rer $1. Sousa’s Band 10in. 75¢)It Game Usce oe —n Pr hear (2) asta the 
ss. er: Angels Sing (3) Joy to the 
the 17647 Nazareth eee i. Victor Concert Orchestra 
Ww. 10 in. ) First Nowell Noel (Holy Night) (Adam) (Violin- 
be 78¢ | (Old Christmas Carol) 2%. ’ Cello Harp) Venetian Trio 
non Lyric Quartet 5 Silent Night, Holy Night (C¢/es/a Solo) Felix Arndt 
nen 64322 ( Song of the Chimes The Night Before Christmas , Moore) 
— 10in. < (Worrell) (with 35418 Cora Mel Patten 
wr $1.00 Chimes) AlmaGluck = 12 in.$1.25 | The Gingerbread Boy (Old Folk Tale) 
wo Christmas Eve Oo gene Faulkner 
ienheureuse Nuit 
001 7 (Normandie Carol) 1682 be of the Year (Organ « —_, ‘hurch Bells 
‘ich o_ Gutencs & s — 10in. 75¢ | Lord Dismiss Us With Thy Blessing ( Organ 
per 75¢ M oy, fo r Accompaniment ) Trinity Chimes 
um- Night and Christmas Babes in Toyland—The Toymaker’s Shop (Her- 
out one (with $ horus) 10in m4 bert) —_— recesd mataon ecially for the 
ive Kline and Chorus “ c ren ictor rt’s 
un- 
ons . re 
;? Hear these Victor Records at any Victor dealer’s. For further 
ieee information, write to the 
_ Educational Department 
: Victrola XXV, $75 ° ° ° 
ion ates tel Victor Talking Machine Co. 
sar for School use 
urs When the Victrola is not in 
. use, the horn can be placed 
um- under the instrument safe and 
the secure from danger, and the 


cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
































TEXT BOOK DIFFICULTIES 
Continued from in-~ide cover page. 
flat weekly wage, operators earn during the 
summer months, because of overtime, about 
130 per cent and during the winter months 
about 60 per cent. This creates a hardship 
to the worker, particularly during the winter 
when money is most needed. It is bad for 
the health of the woreker, both because long 
hours of labor are necessary during the hot 
season and also because it is impossible to 
grant a vacation during the summer months. 

2. It will conserve human energy because 
it will make it possible to run a factory 
with a minimum number of employees. 

3. It will save machinery because less will 
be required to produce. 

4. It will save coal in conserving the heat, 
light, and power. 

5. The efliciency of the plant can be 
greatly increased where work is uniform in 
quantity. 

6. The eost of production is much less in 
a plant where the product is produced more 
uniformly, 

These are the most apparent reasons why 
I urge you again to do all in. your power to 
bring about the adoption of school textbooks 
before the first of January. You would in 
this way be benefiting a large group of peo- 
ple. Yours very truly, 

HENRY P. KENDALL, 


LAWS GOVERNING ApoPpTING Boarps Must 
BE CHANGED. 

A text-book publisher, Wm. E. Pulsifer, to 
whom the above letter was shown points out 
some difficulties to be overcome and makes 
some suggestions. He writes in part as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Mr. Kendall: 

‘*Thank you for sending me a copy of 
your most interesting and valuable letter to 
Mr. Shaw of Washington. Before discuss- 
ing the matter let me suggest that you elab- 
orate the argument you have made to Mr. 
Shaw and present it as forcefully as you 
know how to the educational publishers and 
their friends at the Atlanite City meeting. I 
say this for the reason that the question you 
raise is a live one of great interest to 
publishers, manufacturers and boards of ed- 
ueation. 

Before your plan could be adopted, the 
laws of a good many states would have to be 
changed. The Pennsylvania law provides 
that all changes in textbooks shall be made 
by Boards of Education between the first of 
April and the first of August. The Georgia 
law provides that all books other than those 
adopted; by the State Board of Education, 
shall be selected between the first of January 
and the first of August. The laws of all 
state adoption states provide for a meeting 
of the State Board of Education in the late 
spring or early summer, when the Boards 
shall select and adopt a uniform series of 
schoolbooks to be used in the public schools 
for from four to six years, the time varying 
in different states. 

It would be necessary for the legislatures 
of all these states to change the laws in re- 
spect to the times when the State Boards 
shall advertise for bids and make the adop- 
tions, if your plan were to be adopted. 

Now the manufacturer’s and publisher’s 
side of this problem won’t appeal very 
strongly to the members of State Legisla- 
tures, but prompt and efficient service to the 
schools by the publishers will appeal. Com- 
plaint is now frequently made that publish- 
ers after state adoptions do not get their 
books into a state in season for timely dis- 
tribution, and that classes after the schools 
begin in many cases have to wait to get the 
newly adopted books. The schools them- 
selves would be very much better served if 
these State Boards could adopt books at 


TEXT-BOOK MONTHLY 


Send at Once for a Free Catalogue of 


Educational Pictures 


Every well known picture in the world 
is illustrated and priced, also size and 
color given. The most elaborate and 
complete book of its kind ever published. 
A copy will be sent FREE upon appli- 


™ Walter L. Lillie 


184 So. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Address Manager of Educ. Dept. 
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| dictionary and fixing thehabitof | 
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tiesthattheschoolcan performfor |]} 
a student:” says Dr. Suzzallo, 
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WHEN QUESTIONS ARISE 
in the history recitation, in lan- 
guage work, spelling, or about not- 
ed people, places, foreign words, 
synonyms, pronunciation, new 
words, flags, state seals, etc., do 
you suggest that 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary is a universal question 
answerer and contains just the 
information desired? 
Your pupils should have every opportunity 
to win. Why not requisition your school offi- 
cials for the New International the One 
Supreme Authority? 
400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
6000 Illustrations. Thousands of other References. 
The only dictionary withthe new divid- 
ed page, characterized “‘A Stroke of 
Genius."" Type matter ts equivalentto 
that of a 16-volume encyclopedia. 
GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 














REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 


WRITE for Specimen Pages, Illustra- 
tions, etc. FREE to teachers, a new 
booklet entitled the “Dog-Day Club.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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least six months before the schools open in 
the fall. 

If this point is strongly urged, I believe 
it will go far towards influencing state leg- 
islators to change their laws so as to em- 
power the several State Boards of Education 
to make their adoptions at least six months 
before the schools open in the fall. This 
would give publishers an opportunity to have 
their stock ready to be shipped in ample 
season to insure an adequate supply of books 
in the hands of the state and county depos- 
itories some time before the schools open in 
the fall. All the teachers throughout the 
country would vote unanimously for the 
adoption of such a plan as I suggest. This 
side of the case will appeal to legislators and 
it is the side that Dr. Claxton ought to pre- 
sent to the several state superintendents of 
schools whom he will address with reference 
to the matter.’’ Wa. E, PULSIFER. 

Copies of this correspondence have been 
sent to United States Commisioner, P. P. 
Claxton, at Washington. He has evinced a 
keen ifterest in the matter, I am told, and 
has taken it under consideration. Those 
readers of this department who would be af- 
fected by the proposed action should give 
Dr. Claxton the benefit of their experience. 
The situation can be improved by individual 
efforts to adopt books at the earliest possi- 
ble time. The greatest improvement, how- 
ever, will require cooperative action. Write 
to Commissioner Claxton. 


WHEN Is A TExtT-BooK A Goop TEext-BooK? 

Upon what kind of evidence are text-books 
to be selected for state adoption? Is evi- 
dence from local needs a controlling factor 
in choosing text-books for individual district 
or town systems? 

These two questions are quite distinct 
from each other and yet the answer to each 
involves the decision for the other. 

‘*We all like sheep have gone astray’’ 
many times by following the lead of a local 
success of some text-book. If the evidence 
that a book is adopted in a larger number 
of good schools than another book deter- 
mines whether it is a good text-book or not, 
then we, a democratic people, sensibly ac- 
cepting the evidence, ought long ago to have 
reached absolute uniformity. On this kind 
of evidence once a text-book got the lead it 
should win increasingly wider use until 
adopted everywhere. That this does not 
happen is partly due to human nature. We 
naturally want to find something a little bet- 
ter than is accepted by our neighbors and 
are willing to take a chance with new things. 

The argument against uniformity, how- 
ever, does not rest upon this blind tendency 
for progress. It rests rather upon the fact 
that in so complex an organism as man and 
in so varied and complicated an institution 
as civilization, no uniformity can be ex- 
pected in the personal attitudes of attack 
on life by oncoming generations or by those 
coming in contact with varied local situa- 
tions. Children differ from their parents 
and local communities differ as they arise in 
new localities or advance into new and larger 
opportunities for business and social activi- 
ties. 

On the other hand the arguments for uni- 
formity rest also upon both a natural ten- 
dency and a fact of social life. Mankind 
tends naturally and blindly to establish in- 
stitutions and to obey organizing instincts 
that seek to preserve the social benefits in- 
herited through the customs of human so- 
ciety. Law is uniformly enforced conduct 
in harmony with custom. 

There is also the fact that no man lives 
to himself alone. Whatever variation may 
exist between individual persons there exists 
also a great range of common human qual- 
ities. These need to be brought into healthy 
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common action if the individualizing ele- 
ments are to have opportunity to serve- for 
the good of society or even for the social 
benefit of the individual persons. 

WHAT May BE U 

To meet these conditions and facts text- 
books evidently need to have two distinct 
qualities. It is possible, also, that these 
qualities might be separated and one quality 
govern the making of one entire set of text- 
books while the other quality governed in 
organizing other text-books to be used co- 
ordinately with the first. 

That human life may have power to com- 
plete itself in social life a certain minimum 
of common knowledge, common skills, and 
common attitudes or purposes needs to be 
insured for each generation and from gen- 
eration to generation. If we can determine 
this minimum, so far as school studies will 
affect it, it is possible to make uniform re- 
quirements of text-books and to specify what 
one series of text-books, to be used only to 
secure this uniformity, should contain, Such 
a series of books would be judged mainly 
with reference to the definite minimum of 
subject matter to be given. The teacher 
would assume the responsibility of teaching 
this material. Once the experts in social 
needs and school possibilities had determined 
the contents of these minimum requirements 
series of text-books then the best of these 
books upon the the market could be deter- 
mined by its success in the hands of most 
teachers. This test of success should be ac- 
cepted because all teachers are to be respon- 
sible for teaching this material and special 
training would need to be given to the min- 
imum number of teachers in the use of those 
books with which the majority more easily 
secured success. 

On the other hand a great value of edu- 
cation is found in developing all of the abil- 
ities of the children as individuals. In this 
work we say the teacher is concerned with 
teaching the child rather than with teaching 
a certain body of subject matter. In this 
service the fact that the qualities and ca- 
pacities of both teachers and children are 
variable is of fundamental importance. The 
aim is not to impose a common something 
upon all but rather to develop all personali- 
ties in a way that will enable people to work 
harmoniously in union with each other rather 
than through uniformity. This education 
is concerned with enriched uses of life. 

We have a constantly increasing vari¢ty of 
text-books upon the market, put out to sup- 
ply the varying needs of this second value of 
education. Because experts have not as yet 
determined the minimum requirements of the 
first or common and uniform needs of school 
instruction there exists more or less conflict 
of purpose in the organization of all text- 
books. There is danger that in trying to 
eseapeCharibdis some educational sailors will 
fall into the hands of Seylla. Undoubtedly 
this has happened in the case of German 
schools. Uniformity dominates general ed- 
ueation in Germany and high specialization 
controls individual training. That America 
may escape both extremes American teach- 
ers need to learn to select as well as to use 
text-book material. A great range of text- 
book matter must be available for use from 
which each teacher can and will be able to 
select. 

The duty of teachers to aid in the selec- 
tion of text-books is one I have recognized 
in every one of these discussions. There is 
good reason to continue to emphasize the 
need that teachers have opportunity to ex- 
ercise this duty. Obstacles there are in 
plenty but let us meet them squarely and in 
open and free discussion from month to 
month. Geo. A. Brown. 
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New Industrial Readers and Fairy Tales of the East 


Also further adventures of Alice with the Walrus and the Carpenter that children will greet 


with delight. 


Bobby and Betty at Home; A Primer. Katharine E. Dopp. Features home life and occu- 
Color plates by Mary Spoor Brand. 


pations. Little plays, games, jingles. 


Weavers and Other Workers. Jennie Hall. Grades 2-3. Spinning, weaving, dyeing 
among the Navajos, Persians and herding sheep among the Bedouins. Related manual work of great 


interest. Half tones and photographs. 


Hindu Tales. Teresa Peirce Williston. Grades 4-5. Text by Miss Williston and pictures by 
Maud Hunt Squire reflect with beautiful simplicity the glow and feeling of the East. 


Through a Looking Glass. Lewis Carroll. Continues in prose and verse the inimitable ad- 
ventures of Alice and her motley collection of acquaintances. Humorous little pictures by Fanny Y.Cory. 
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THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR, 
th wew book m the series of Wide Awake 
Revders. ‘Carefully graded. All pictures in 
color. Vocabulary of 200 words. Total ma- 
terial, 8,000 words. 30 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances 
Blaisdeli : 
*“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. All pictures in colors. 32 cents. 
THE SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By Mrs. Mary J. Linco'n. 60 cents. Course of 
Study Free. 


LITTLE BROWN & CO. 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Religious Education 
and American 
Democracy 


PROF. WALTER S. ATHEARN 
Author of the Church School 


An epoch-making book. It will cre- 
ate a profound impression and be 
instrumental in introducing reforms, 
correcting errors, and creating radi- 
cally new standards by which to guide 
the nation in the development of a 
worthy system of religious education. 


FOR WHOM PREPARED 


College Teachers. Public School Teachers 
Educational administrators. Ministers and 
leaders of community thought. Church school 
workers of all grades. The Average Citizen. 


WHAT THIS BOOK DOES: 


Proposes a constructive program. 
Analyzes all the proposed methods. 
Gives a critical evaluation of the agen- 
cies now at work. 
Presents a definite and detailed outline 

for an adequate program. 

5. Discusses the problem of religious lead- 
ership. 

6. Introduces the reader to the literature 
devoted to the organization of religious educa- 
tion in a democracy. 
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Complete Bibliography 
Price $1.50; postage 12 cents 
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Greeley, Colorado 
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Worth While Stories 
for Every Day 


By LAWTON B. EVANS 


A book of stories to tell, for the daily use of 
teachers of kindergarten or early primary grades 
and mothers of small children. One of the largest 
collections and most complete volumes of this kind 
ever published. It contains 185 complete stories of 
miscellaneous Character, choice selections from 
mythology, nursery rhymes, retold in prose, 
Mother Goose tales, natural historw stories, stories 
of birds and animals, biographical sketches of the 
the great in history and stories of realism, each 
chosen for its ethical value. A unique feature is 
the moral or purpose of each story printed beneath 
its tithe so that the teacher may conveniently se- 
lect a story adapted to illustrate any point or trait 
of character which she wishrs to impress upon her 
listeners, $1.50 net When ordering mention School 
and Home Education. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradley Co. 
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SMITH’S COMMERCE and INDUSTRY 
appeared early in 1916, at about the time of the opening of the second semester. Since 
then it has taken a leading place among Commercial Geographies, partly because it is right 

up-to-the-minute in its treatment of the subject and partly because it is ‘‘as interesting as a 

novel.” We invite teachers and superintendents to investigate its record in such mid- 

western high schools as the following, which are representative of the many schools using 

this remarkable book. 

ILLINOIS WISCONSIN IOWA MINNESOTA MICHIGAN OHIO 
Chicago Milwaukee Dubuque Duluth Grand Rapids Cincinnati 
Springfield Appleton Ottumwa Rochester Saginaw Toledo 
Monmouth Stanley Ames Granite Falls Negaunee Bryan 
Aurora Berlin Jefferson Appleton Wayne Van Wert 
New Trier Tp. Richland Center Lyons Spring Valley Manistee Canton 
Champaign Iron River Marshalltown Two Harbors Three Rivers Bedford 
Belvidere Cumberland Colfax Anoka Charlevoix Zanesville 
Pana Burlington Oskaloosa Luverne Tecumseh Wauseon 
Maywood Lodi Boone Park Rapids Muskegon Hamilton 
Robinson Marshfield Osage Glenwood Bangor Lancaster 
Ottawa Fond du Lac Algona White Bear Ithaca Niles 
Clinton Clinton Albert Lea Birmingham Elyria 
Elgin MISSOURI Sac City Blooming Prairie Caro Amherst 
Litchfield Kansas City Ft. Madison Fosston Vassar Piqua 
Batavia Joplin Tipton Hibbing Fremont Chicago Jct. 
Harrisburg Clinton Independence Fulda St. Joseph Springfield 
Kewanee Springfield Creston Montgomery Plainwell Cuyahoga Falls 
Belleville Independence Perry Lakefield Munising Orrville 
La Salle Kirkwood Sheldon Canby Kalamazoo Xenia 
Centralia Sedalia ( edar Falls Windom Corunna Lebanon 
Streator Richmond Belle Plaine Le Sueur Nashville Bucyrus 
Des Plaines Albany Seymour Mountain Iron Newaygo Lorain 
Mt. Carmel Vandalia Lake City Alexandria Mt. Pleasant Kent 
Rockford St. Joseph Osceola Mankato Lansing Youngstown 
New York Boston Chicago 
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“There IS Something New Under the Sun! 


AT LAST! Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture—combining all the accuracy and 
utility of the authoritative encyclopedia with all the interest and entertainment of the story book. 






Ga fuga 
Solve Your Problems the 
World Book Way 


The World Book is Different— 
Judge for Yourself 


M. V. O’SHEA, of the University of Wisconsin, Editor-in-Chief. Over 6,600 Pages — 5,500 Illustrations. 


THE WORLD BOOK enables the ambitious teacher to keep abreast of and in sympathy 
with the progressive movements and tendencies of the day, such as 


Thrift Natural Education Community Centers Food Conservation Industrial Art 
Motivation School Hygiene and Gary School System Moving Pictures in School The Use and Effect of 
Vocational Guidance Sanitation Montessori Method Child Welfare Color f 

Educational Measurements Boys and Girls Clubs Parent-Teacher Problems Health Habits Commercial Education 





**The Story of Flags"’ Free 
THE WORLD BOOK, Inc. 
South Michigan Avenue * 

Dept. 5819 Chicago, Ilinois 

Gentlemen:—Please send me, with- 

out obligation, copy of book of pages 

of THE WOKLD BOOK and copy of 

Flag Book containing the Story of Flags, 
il postpaid, free. 


7* 


| ae 
Think! The founders and leaders of every progressive movement and worth-while 4 
reform in the educational life of the Nation are the makers of The World Book. Pe 


THE WORLD BOOK, Inc. 104 S. Michigan Ave. 3, Chicago, Ill. 7”, - cetianiitiietiane 
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To MEMBERS:—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Illinois, sending both your old ad- 
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OFFICERS OF ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1917. 


President—W. R. Hatfield, Chicago. 

First Vice President—Mrs, Eva Batterton, Peters- 
burg. 

Second Vice President—Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 

Third Vice President—Eva Smedley, Evanston. 

Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Cyrus S. Grove, Freeport. 

Hugh S. Magill, Jr., Springfield. 

D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 

Editor of the Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, 
Carlinville. 

Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 
ton. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday, December 27, 28 and 
29, 1917. 

Southern Division of Illinois State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Carbondale, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
April 4, 5 and 6, 1918. 

Southwestern Division of Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, April 11, 12, 13, 1918. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Friday and Saturday, February 
1 and 2,1918. (Regular dates, second Friday and Sat- 
urday in October and first Friday and Saturday in Feb- 
ruary.) 

Third Annual Meeting of Primary Supervisors and 
Directors of City Training Schools of Illinois, Blooming- 
ton, Friday, May 10, 1918. 

Department of Superintendence of N. E. A., Atlantic 
City, N. J., February 25 to March 2, 1918. 

National Education Association, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 1 to 8, 1918. 


Do not forget the time and place of the State Associ- 
ation meeting. The program is to begin at the State 
House at 7:45 P. M. on Thursday, December 27 and close 
at noon on Saturday, December 29. Study the program 
published in this paper. It is one of the very best pro- 
fessional programs ever planned for any state meetina 
anywhere. It contains the names of the best speakers 
available, and they will speak upon the subjects of pres- 
ent vital importance. It is full and complete, and there 
will be something doing every minute from the time Pres- 
ident Hatfield calls the meeting to order until Hon. 
William Howard Taft, former President of the United 
States, concludes his address. You cannot afford to miss 
a word. Come early and stay to get it all. 


If you have paid your dues since January 1, 1917, 
bring your receipt or membership ecard with you to the 
State Meeting and show it to the Treasurer, who will 
have charge of enrolling the members. This ecard will 
entitle you to a badge that will admit you to all the ses- 
sions, 





The U. S. Bureau of Education is publishing a series 
of ‘‘Lessons in Community and National Life’’ for use 
in the schools in teaching the duties of citizens in a de- 
moeracy. They are edited by Dr. Charles H. Judd of 
the University of Chicago, and are printed, sold and dis- 
tributed by the Government. One leaflet of 32 pages 
will be issued each month for eight months beginning 
with October, 1917. If you are not acquainted with 
these leaflets, send and get samples; they will interest 
you and your advanced pupils. One interesting feature 
is the old-fashioned plan of having a few thought-pro- 
voking questions at the bottom of each page, whose an- 
swers are suggested by the text. This reminds us that 
we might ask a question or two here: Is it possible that 
in the multitude of text books now published on the sub- 
jects of civies, citizenship and sociology, there is none 
that harmonizes with our present ideals and answers the 
needs of the present time? Do you commend the policy 
of the Government in publishing text books and selling 
them to the schools at cost? 


At one of the section meetings of the High School 
Conference, much was said about ‘‘demoeracy.’’ But 
when one innocent inquirer asked for a definition of 
democracy, there was much floundering about for ideas. 
Is it possible that we are fighting a great war to preserve 
and promote democracy without a clear‘idea of what it 
is? We beg leave to venture a definition: 

Democracy means equality of rights, of privileges, of 
opportunities, of duties and responsibilities in proportion 
to abilities, and of compensation from society in propor- 
tion to service rendered to society, and the idealism and 
determination general among the people to make this 
equality actual and effective. 

Is this the best definition of democracy? If not, make 
your improvement and send it to the editor. Let us help 
each other understand what we are talking about. 


Here is another example of patriotic expression by a 
school man. County Superintendent Harold Bright of 
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Clark County has issued a County Teachers’ Association 
program beautifully decorated in national colors, on the 
back of which he makes this stirring appeal: 

Fellow Teachers: These are stirring times. The 
fate of the nation is in the balanee. Our teachers must 
feel this now. We must feel that in our schools there is 
a fine opportunity to back up the boys in the trenches. 
Here is a chance for all the teachers to refleet credit on 
theirecountry and honor to themselves. Join the Red Cross. 
Encourage your pupils to take up the Junior Red Cross 
work. Enlist in the conservation movement, and encour- 
age it in your district. Would it not be a grand thing 
to report to our Government that the teachers of Clark 
County are with it ‘‘to the last dollar, the last man, to the 
last heart beat ?’’ 


Seeretary J. W. Crabtree of the N. E. A. sent out a 
cireular under date of November 20, containing the fol- 
lowing plea for members and organization : 

‘**Slackers and taxdodgers propose that teachers slow 
up in their ambitions, that they disregard for awhile the 
interests of their profession, and that they accept de- 
creases in salaries during the continuation of the war. 
These enemies of our country and our schools are using 
submarine tactics and are scoring occasional victories. 
In a few instances their wishes are being put into prac- 
tice by boards of education. 

‘This is one of the reasons why we are pushing the 
campaign for new active members of the N. E. A. at this 
time. The larger our membership the stronger will be 
the N. E. A, in fighting the battles of the teaching pro- 
fession. Individuals can do much, but the big things of 
this age are accomplished by means of combined effort.’’ 

We agree with Mr. Crabtree, and hope the N. E. A. 
will soon have 100,000 active members. Please allow us 
to suggest that all his reasons given above may be raised 
to the fifth power as reasons why all teachers in Illinois 
ought to belong to the State Association, because, after 
all, the state is the unit in the solution of problems of 
salary and administration. 


Forget not the State Association Meeting; read the 
excellent program thereof; bring your receipt marked 
‘*1917’’ in large red figures, if you are a member; if you 
are not a member, come and join us; that’s all. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
Hugh 8S. Magill, Jr., Director, Centennial Celebration 


The celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of Illinois into the Union, must not in any way 
divert our minds from the great undertaking in which 
all America is engaged. A study of the wonderful his- 
tory of our State, and a better appreciation of the great 
sacrifice and service rendered by those who have made 
glorious the history of Illinois, should give us inspiration 
and courage, and help us the better to perform our full 
duty. The Centennial Celebration should call forth an 
expression of the finest patriotic sentiment of our people. 
There should be aroused in the mind of every citizen of 
Illinois a solemn pride in what our State has accom- 
plished, and a strong resolution to measure up to the high 
standard which our fathers have set for us, 

The Illinois Centennial Commission, created by stat- 
ute, and appointed by the Governor, has official charge 
of the celebration. I have had the honor of being a mem- 
ber of this Commission from its beginning almost con- 
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stantly, until I resigned a few months ago, and also re- 
signed as superintendent of the Springfield schools, to 
accept the directorship of the celebration. I am familiar 
with the plans of the Commission, which have been laid 
out along the broad, patriotic lines. It is the purpose 
of the Commission that the celebration shall be held in 
perfect harmony with the spirit of the times throughout 
Centennial year and in every part of the State. 

The admitting of a state into the Union is a process 
rather than a single event. In the case of Illinois, the 
Enabling Act was passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, on the 18th day of April, 1818. Congress said 
in substance to the territory of Illinois: ‘‘Proceed now 
to organize a State Government, and when you have 
adopted your Constitution and outlined your form of 
government, submit it back to Congress, and if it is found 
to conform to the Federal Constitution, is Republican in 
form and appropriate in every way, you will then be ad- 
mitted into the sisterhood of equal states that make up 
the Federal Union.’’ Illinois proceeded under this En- 
abling Act to elect delegates to a Constitutional Conven- 
tion which met in Kaskaskia, the territorial capital, in 
August, and on the 26th day of that month, this Consti- 
tutional Convention, composed of thirty-three delegates 
elected from the different parts of the territory, formally 
adopted the first Constitution for the State. This Con- 
stitution was never ratified by the people, but so far as 
the State was concerned, went into effect immediately. 

The people then proceeded to elect the State officers 
provided for in the Constitution. On October 5, 1818, 
the first State Legislature assembled, and on October 6, 
Shadrach Bond, the first Governor of Illinois, was in- 
augurated. A State Government was then put into ac- 
tual operation before the formal admission of Illinois into 
the Union, but on December 3, Congress ratified and ap- 
proved the action which had been taken and formally 
admitted Illinois as a State. We thus see that the trans- 
forming of Illinois from a territory into a State, ex- 
tended from April 18, 1818, when the Enabling Act was 
passed, until December 3, when the admission was con- 
sumated. It will therefore be historically correct to hold 
our Centennial Celebration throughout the Centennial 
year. 

The plans of the Centennial Commission include a 
State-wide celebration and a celebration at the State Cap- 
ital. As a feature of the State-wide celebration, the 
Commission is having prepared and will publish, a Cen- 
tennial Memorial History of Illinois in six volumes. This 
work is being prepared and edited by a staff of expert 
historians under the direction of the Publication Com- 
mittee of the Centennial Commission with the coopera- 
tion of the State Historical Library and the University of 
Illinois. The first volume, ‘‘Illinois in 1818,’’ has al- 
ready been published, and the other five volumes will fol- 
low within the next few months. The State will own the 
copyright on these volumes and also the plates, and it is 
planned that a large edition shall be published and sold 
at a nominal cost. The Commission has felt from the be- 
ginning that there was no more suitable way of celebrat- 
ing Illinois’ hundredth anniversary than the publication 
and general distribution of an authoritative history of 
the State, telling its wonderful story of development and 
progress. 

The Commission desires that there shall be a celebra- 
tion in every county of the State which shall fittingly 
commemorate the State’s anniversary, and at the same 
time particularly feature the local history of the county, 
giving emphasis to the men and events that have been 
most prominent in its development. Every county in 
the State is rich in local history, much of which has never 
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been told, and the Centennial year affords an opportu- 
nity for aequainting the people of each community with 
important and interesting facts that have been too long 
neglected and may be forgotten. 

Besides the general celebration in each county which 
should be participated in by all the patriotic and civic 
organizations, there should be an observance of the Cen- 
tennial year in every locality, including the schools, 
churches and local organizations. Particular emphasis 
should be placed upon the study of Illinois history in the 
schools and by local societies. There is no better incen- 
tive for worthy endeavor at the present time and for the 
future, than an appreciation of the services rendered by 
those who have made possible the blessings which we en- 
joy today. 

For the carrying out of this State-wide celebration, 
organizations should be formed in every county and defi- 
nite plans laid for an appropriate celebration. It would 
be wise to use, in so far as possible, the organizations that 
now exist, to carry out these plans. County fairs may in 
their exhibits give emphasis to the progress of the past 
hundred years. The home-comings, reunions and other 
social and patriotic assemblies may feature the Centen- 
nial idea. Chautauquas throughout Illinois should give 
particular prominence to the history of Illinois and the 
story of her progress. The various meetings which every 
community is sure to have in an ordinary year, may be 
Centennial meetings during 1918, and their programs 
planned so that they shall give recognition to this historic 
event. 

The principal theme of the celebration should be the 
wonderful progress of our state during the past century. 
The development of transportation, from the stage coach 
and prairie schooner to the most modern productions; 
the improvements made in farm implements from the 
wooden mould-board plow and sickle to the most modern 
farm machinery ; in fact, the development in al! lines of 
science and invention, should be brought out in telling 
the story of our State’s hundred years of progress. 

Early in 1918, there will be unveiled on the Capitol 
Grounds at Springfield, a statue of Abraham Lincoln, 
designed by Andrew O’Connor. This statue will cost 
completed, over fifty thousand dollars, and represents 
Lincoln as he was known in Springfield before his home 
city and State gave him to the nation and to the world. 
All the arrangements for the erection of this statue have 
been made under the directions of the State Art Commis- 
sion. The artists who have seen the model pronounce it 
equal, if not superior, to any statue of Lincoln that has 
ever been made. It is highly appropriate that the great- 
est statue of our greatest American, should be erected in 
his home city, hallowed by his memory, and where he lies 
buried. The statue of Stephen A. Douglas, by Gilbert P. 
Riswold, likewise prepared under the auspices of the 
State Art Commission, will be erected and unveiled early 
next spring—very likely, on Douglas’ birthday, the 23d 
of April. Provision has also been made for the erection 
of a Centennial Memorial Building, the corner stone of 
which will be laid next year. This building will be a 
permanent memorial, which shall through years to come, 
emphasize the fact that Illinois did not forget to com- 
memorate her Centennial anniversary. 

The Centennial Celebration at the State Capitol will 
include a great historic pageant, giving the story of IIli- 
nois from the days of the Indians down to the present 
time. This pageant will be written and produced by the 
very best artists and will be in keeping with the historic 
importance of our State. The State Fair will be held 
from August 9 to 26, and will include a Centennial Expo- 
sition, exhibiting the material progress of our State 
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through the years. The education exhibit furnished by 
all the counties will be a particular feature. A great 
ceremonial program will be held at the State Capitol, 
probably on the Centennial anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of the first Governor. The Governor and other State 
officers, the Justices of the Supreme Court, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor and Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and a special committee from both houses of the 
Legislature, will join with the Centennial Commission 
in extending to the President of the United States and to 
the Governors of the states, an invitation to come to IIli- 
nois and join in a great ceremonial program. This par- 
ticular event should be of great historic importance, as it 
marks the beginning of the second century of our State 
Government. 

The citizens of Illinois may justly have a solemn pride 
in the great part which this State has taken in the history 
of the nation. [t was the bravery and dauntless courage 
of George Rogers Clark on Illinois soil, that won this 
great Mississippi Valley for the colonies during the Rev- 
olutionary War. The declaration of Independence de- 
clared that the thirteen colonies should be free and inde- 
pendent states, but had the Revolutionary War estab- 
lished only what the Declaration of Independence de- 
clared, the western boundary of our country would have 
been the Allegheny Mountains. It was the battles on IIl- 
inois soil that won this great territory from the English 
and made the Mississippi River the western boundary 
when the treaty of peace was signed in 1783. 

The history of the old northwest territory, and the 
provisions of the famous Ordinance of 1787, have been 
of most vital importance to the life of our nation. The 
admission of Illinois into the Union brought to the na- 
tion a State destined to play the most important part in 
the great Civil War, which was to determine, as Lincoln 
said, whether or not free government should perish from 
the earth. In that supreme test of the nation’s life, it 
was the proud privilege of Illinois to give to the nation 
the one great soul capable of saving the Union and pre- 
serving democracy for the world. Let us remember as 
we are fighting today, to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. that it was Abraham Lincoln and those who fought 
under his leadership who saved democracy for America 
and made its blessings possible for the whole world. It 
is highly appropriate, that Illinois, the State which gave 
to our country the two greatest leaders in the struggle to 
preserve this great American democracy, should cele- 
brate its hundredth anniversary at a time when we are 
engaged in this mighty conflict to preserve and extend 
free government throughout the world. 

The supreme purpose of our Centennial Celebration 
shall be to stimulate a broader and deeper appreciation 
of the wonderful history of our State, that we may de- 
rive therefrom strength, courage and inspiration for the 
great responsibilities which confront us today; that in 
recognition of the sacrifice and service in the past for 
our benefit, we, of this generation, may highly resolve 
that we shall live and act worthy of our fathers, and that 
the future of Illinois which has been committed to our 
charge, shall be worthy of the heroic souls who have made 
glorious her past. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


The Treasurer of the Western Division reported early 
that the division enrolled a membership of a few over 
1600 members and sent the mailing list of that number 
of members and a check for fifty cents each for their 
membership in the State Association. We have been un- 
able to get any report from the Secretary, but news paper 
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reports give us the following facts: 

The division met at Galesburg on October 12 and 13. 
The amendments to the constitution and by-laws were 
ratified. The officers elected to serve next year are as 
follews: 

President, W. F. Huston, Kewanee. 

Vice President, C. B. Smith, Rushville. 

Secretary, Lou M. Harris, Rock Island. 

Treasurer, W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. 

Executive Committee, Chm., Charles McGill, Quincy. 
State Committees :— 

App. Committee, J. D. Knight, Camp Point. 

Leg, Committee, C. E. Joiner, Toulon. 

Res. Committee, G. G. Lafferty, Knoxville. 

The resolutions adopted were these: 

Resolved ; that recognizing that education is the basis 
of every Democracy we respectfully urge all teachers to 
improve every opportunity to teach patriotism and there- 
by help make the world safe for democracy. To this end 
we urge all schools to cooperate heartily with the Centen- 
nial Commission to make memorable the year 1918 in the 
history of our state and nation. 

Be it further resolved that all the teachers purchase 
liberally of the Liberty Bond issue as far as their means 
will allow and that they will through the schools instruct 
the pupils in regard to this necessity that they may in- 
struct their parents concerning the same. Furthermore 
that the executive committee be empowered to purchase 
liberally of Liberty Bonds if the surplus over the ex- 
penses will permit. 

We further resolve that this section, by a vote, en- 
dorse the work done by our legislative committee, the ac- 
tion of the 50th General Assembly for the legislation per- 
taining to the schools, and recommend that we continue 
in the furtherance of this work until the increased reve- 
nue bill, the tenure of office bill, and other bills endorsed 
by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, and so ably 
championed in the past be enacted into law. 

Be it further resolved that we commend the executive 
committee for its wisdom in securing such excellent 
speakers, music, ete., giving us new inspiration that we 
may carry with us to our several communities; that we 
express our appreciation of the hospitality of Galesburg 
people in opening their homes, city and institutions. 

Be it further resolved that the association go on rec- 
ord as being opposed to banquets and luncheons at teach- 
ers’ Meetings during the continuance of the war. 


THE NORTHWESTERN DIVISION. 


This Division met at Rockford on November 1 and 2 
and earried out the program as planned. The attend- 
ance was over one thousand. The amendments to the 
State Association constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and delegates and alternates were chosen in accordance 
with the amendments, 

Officers elected for next year are as follows: 

President, Katherine H. Obye, Galena. 

Vice President, F. R. Ritzman, DeKalb. 

Secretary, Miss A. L. Hill, Sterling. 

Treasurer, John E. Alman, Belvidere. 

Executive Committee, O. E. Peterson, Chm., Syea- 
more; E. O. Phares, Rock Falls; Abbie J. Craig, Rock- 
ford; H. C. Fiester, Dixon; Chas. E. Gold, Leaf River; 
Cinnie I. Morrow, Pawpaw; Lila Lewis, Belvidere. 
State Committees— 

Appropriations, J. H. Browning, Mt. Carroll. 

Legislation, C. P. Briggs, Rockford. 

Resolutions, L. A. Fulwider, Freeport 
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The following resolutions were adopted : 

Be It Resolved: 

1. That, we extend to the Board of Education, Su- 
perintendent, Principals, and Teachers of the Rockford 
public schools our thanks and appreciation for their 
courtesy and hospitality in furnishing accommodations 
and entertainment for this meeting. 

2. That we reaffirm the legislative recommendations 
embodied in the resolutions of our preceeding meeting 
and of the state meeting of last year; but in view of the 
fact that the legislature does not meet for more than a 
year hence we feel that it is unnecessary to restate them 
in, detail at this time. 

3. That we approve the action of the last legislature 
in submitting to a vote of the people the question of 
framing a new State constitution; that we believe a new 
constitution should be drafted; and that the privilege of 
equal suffrage should be extended to the women of IIli- 
nois, 

4. That we heartily approve the entrance of our 
country into this world war in support of those princi- 
ples of right, truth, and justice upon which this republic 
was founded ; and that we pledge our unfaltering support 
to President Wilson and those associated with him in 
maintaining our Country’s honor and defending the 
principles of civilization and democracy ; and that every 
teacher shall give her unqualified support to every move- 
ment promulgated by our president, our governor or by 
any other agency countenanced by our government to 
aid in the suecessful conduct of this war. 

5. That we commend the loyalty and patriotism of 
Gov. Lowden in his prompt and efficient support of the 
national government in placing the country on a success- 
ful war footing. 

6. That we condemn in the strongest words our vo- 
eabulary can furnish the attitude of Senator LaFollette 
and his coterie of pro-German sympathizers who dis- 
credit and dishonor our country at home and give aid 
and comfort to its enemies abroad. 

7. That notwithstanding the fact that our country 
is at war and the supply of labor very short, we believe 
that we should strive to keep the boys and girls in school 
and the young men and women in college that we may 
have a sufficient supply of trained and efficient workers 
for the great reconstruction period that is bound to fol- 
low on the consummation of peace. 

8. That, since the school house ever has been the 
nursery of true democracy, frequent use be made of the 
‘*flag salute’’ and the singing of patriotic songs. 

9. That we will make a special effort to inculeate in 
cur pupils the following vital truths: (1) That our 
country was foreed into this war. (2) That it is fight- 
ing only for what is absolutely necessary, right and hon- 
orable. (3) That there must be no tainted patriotism. 
(4) That it is necessary for every one to save to the ut- 
termost to furnish food, clothing and supplies to our sol- 
diers and our allies. (5) That next spring and summer 
every child do his bit in raising gardens and helping on 
the farms just as much as his age and strength will allow; 
and that to this end we as teachers and superintendents 
assist in every possible way the organization and manage- 
ment of the ‘‘U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve’’ and kindred 
organizations for both boys and girls. 


THE NORTHEASTERN DIVISION. 


The Northeastern Division met at Aurora on Friday 
and Saturday, November 2 and 3. The weather was 
very pleasant, the program was interesting, and the at- 
tendance was about two thousand. The amendments to 
the constitution and by-laws were ratified and delegates 
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and alternates were appointed. The following officers 
were elected for next year: 

President, A. M. Shelton, Crystal Lake. 

Vice President, Georgia Adams, Waukegan. 

Secretary, J. R. Skiles, DeKalb. 

Treasurer, N. D. Gilbert, DeKalb. 

Transportation Secy., H. M. Coultrap, Geneva. 
Executive Committee— 

M. R. MeDaniel, Oak Park; Edna Keith, Joliet ; Rob- 
ert I. White, Elgin; Frank Ackerman, Yorkville; T. A. 
Simpson, Waukegan; Edna Mitchell Ennis, Evanston. 
State Committees— 

Appropriations, R. W. Bardwell, Woodstock. 

Legislation, W. W. Lewton, Cicero. 

Resolutions, K. D. Waldo, Aurora. 

The resolutions adopted were as follows: 

1. Whereas at this time of national crisis it is the 
bounden duty of every citizen to support the president 
and the government in their endeavor to win democracy 
for the world, 

Be it resolved: That it is doubly the responsibility 
of teachers to do all in their power as leaders of thought 
and sentiment in their communities to support the gov- 
ernment in its successful prosecution of the war, looking 
toward world democracy,— 

Be it resolved further: That it is the unquestionable 
duty of every teacher to use every opportunity to teach a 
lesson of patriotism, of sacrifice and service. The com- 
mittee suggests that in connection with this, every school 
room be equipped with the American flag and that fre- 
quently teachers and pupils stand at attention and salute 
the flag and give the pledge of allegiance. 

2. Whereas the Illinois General Assembly and the 
tovernor of the state have made provision for a centen- 
nial celebration of the admission of the state of Illinois 
into the Union, 

Be it resolved: That the teachers and school organi- 
zations of the state lend their best efforts and sincere 
support in propagating and executing centennial pro- 
grams and co-operating with the State Centennial Com- 
mission. The schools will thus be doing a patriotic ser- 
vice, because it will develop a pride in the significant 
place Illinois has oceupied in the development and per- 
petuation of the Union. 

3. Whereas the nation finds itself occupied with the 
advancement of the many patriotic activities, the Red 
Cross, the Navy League and movements of this type, 

Be it resolved: That at this time especially we urge 
the use of public school buildings for the various patri- 
otie organizations, for the education of adults, as well as 
the usual community enterprises. 

4. Resolved: That we affirm our commendation of 
the State Normal Schools for bringing Normal extension 
courses to the people of their respective sections and that 
we respectfully invite the Normal Schools to consider the 
advisability of enlarging this service. 

5. Resolved: That we urge upon the unit of the 
board of control of the State Normal Schools the necess- 
ity of offering specific courses for the preparation of 
rural school teachers. 

6. Whereas under the present adverse conditions, it 
is unfair to expect communities in financial straits, owing 
to legal restrictions, to discharge the patriotic responsi- 
bility that is now thrust upon their shoulders. 

Be it resolved: That we commend all efforts leading 
toward the increase of the school revenues of the several 
districts of the state and that we especially urge legisla- 
tion leading to the relief of such school districts as are at 
present embarrassed and unable to support their schools 
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properly and give their share of patriotic service under 
present legal restrictions. 

7. Whereas it is a matter of current publication that 
wage earners are receiving an ever increasing wage, ap- 
proximately to the extent of one hundred per cent.-in- 
crease more than that of salaried persons, 

Be it resolved: That the Association use every ef- 
fort to bring this fact to the attention of the public and 
particularly to the ruling bodies of controlling organiza- 
tions of educational institutions, with the object in view 
that the teacher, supervisor and administrator may re- 
ceive what is justly his rights in view of facts as stated 
above and the rapidly increasing cost of living. 

8. Resolved: That we express to the Superintend- 
ents, the Principals of the High Schools, the teachers of 
the Aurora Public Schools and the citizens of Aurora our 
sincere thanks and hearty appreciation of the many cour- 
tesies extended to the members of the organization. 


CHICAGO DIVISION. 


The Chicago Division met in the Florentine Room of 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago on November 17 and ear- 
ried out the program practically as it had been planned. 
The amendments to the constitution and by-laws were 
ratified. The officers elected were as follows: 

President, Florence Holbrook, 451 Oakwood Blvd. 

Vice President, Ida L. M. Fursman, 4465 Kildare 
Ave. 

Secretary, Amanda E. Geigley, 4355 Calumet Ave. 

Treasurer, Albert W. Evans, 5468 Ellis Ave. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Be it Resolved: 

1. That the Chicago Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association expresses its appreciation for the 
relief granted by the legislature and governor in the en- 
actment of the Otis-Mueller law. The creation of a new, 
small board of education, the definition of the status, 
powers and duties of the Superintendent of Schools, and, 
most important of all, the establishing of tenure of office 
during efficiency for teachers and principals, make pos- 
sible an increased cooperative efficiency in the schools of 
Chicago. 

2. That we regret that the legislature withheld from 
the distributive fund the customary million dollar in- 
crease. Experience proves that retrenchment in educa- 
tional funds should be a last resort, not the first. The 
world is learning that in war, even more than in peace, 
an educated manhood and womanhood is a nation’s 
greatest asset. 

3. That a larger school unit be established for rural 
districts of the State for taxation and for operating the 
publie schools. 

4. That we favor the amendment of the revenue sec- 
tion of the school law permitting school boards to use 
the proceeds from the building fund tax for supplies and 
maintenance of new and existing schools. 

5. That we favor an extension of the age of compul- 
sory school attendance from 14 to 16 years as soon as 
financial conditions will permit. 

6. That we favor a provision for playground equip- 
ment for all public schools, and the establishment of con- 
veniently located athletic fields. 

7. That the unit system of vocational education be 
maintained, strengthened and extended. 

8. That we favor the appointment of a committee to 
report on the advisability of a movement to induce the 
next legislature to accept the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes law. 

9. That we favor the state-wide movement for a con- 
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stitutional convention to revise the basic law of the state 
and make possible a more rapid advancement under the 
changed eeconomie and social conditions. 

10. That we declare our firm faith in the public 
schools as the most potent factor in the ultimate triumph 
of freedom and democracy and the maintenance of demo- 
cratic institutions. 

11. That the one overshadowing issue confronting 
the nation and the world is the preservation of democ- 
‘racy. The world will not endure the slavery of autoe- 
racy. There can be no compromise; the great war must 
be fought to a decision on this issue, and ‘‘the world 
made safe for democracy.’’ We pledge our support in 
the prosecution of the war until the ideals of liberty and 
justice are made possible of attainment throughout the 
world. 

12. That we, as a body of Chicago superintendents, 
principals and teachers, declare ourselves in favor of a 
Parental School for Girls, and hereby pledge to the 
Board of Education our support in a movement to estab- 
lish such a school so that proper surroundings, instruc- 
tion and training may guide these unfortunate children 
into better and more useful lives. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ SECTION. 


There seems to be a revival of interest in commercial 
branches and courses in high schools, particularly in 
northern Illinois. The commercial teachers section of 
the Northwestern Division meeting at Rockford was well 
attended and its program aroused a great deal of interest 
and discussion. Mr. C. L, Bailey of Rockford sent us 
the data for the following report: 

All the schools were well represented at the section 
meeting, regardless of the extent of their courses. It 
seems that there is a demand for high school students to 
take the places of drafted clerks, bookkeepers, and other 
commercial employees; this results in an increased de- 
mand for a two year commercial course to begin with 
bookkeeping, typewriting and English. The section 
pretty generally agreed that the pupils who drop out as 
soon as the law allows should be taken care of by short 
vocational courses, at least during the war period. 


For a four year course, the following was approved: 
Year Sem. 


1 1 Civies, English, 
1 Penmanship, English, 
2 1 Rapid Calculation, Letter Writing, 
2 2 Bookkeeping I, English, 
3 1 Bookkeeping IT, English, 
3 2 Commercial Geography, 
Pub. Speaking, English, 
4 1 Business Law, 
Sales & Advertising, English, 
4 2 Accounting, Economies, English. 


(The above should constitute place fixed subjects in a 
commercial course. For graduation, there should be re- 
quired 16 distinctively commercial credits and 16 credits 
including English from the general courses. ) 

Some of the topics and propositions discussed were 
these : 

1. There should be four semesters of stenography 
and typewriting beginning in the Sophomore year. 

2. Business English should be taught in the English 
department by a man; the text book should be ‘‘ Success 
Magazine’’ in what the name means. 

3. Rapid ealeulation should be a continuous drill 
course of one credit. 
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4. Penmanship should be taught as a drill course of 
one credit. 

5. Spanish is the best language for a commercial 
student. 

6. Why require algebra of commercial students? 

7. Commercial geography maintains itself in any 
course plan because of its general educational value. 

8. Should the typewriting department be in charge 
of one or several teachers? 

9. Shall we have an office training school in connec- 
tion with the high school? 


A NOVEL WORKING AGREEMENT. 


One of the problems of public education has been the 
difficulty in articulating the elementary and high school 
courses. We often hear of the ‘‘gap’’ or even the 
‘‘oulf’’ between these two courses, and one of the prob- 
lems of school administration is to bridge the gap or to 
close it entirely by bringing the two courses together. 
The difficulty has been inereased in a few places by the 
fact that the high school and the underlying elementary 
school districts are under different boards who have not 
been working in entire harmony. Unless there is a defi- 
nite understanding and effective cooperation between the 
high school board and the elementary school boards, some 
of the children are likely to suffer injustice and loss of 
education. 

Therefore, every contribution to the solution of this 
problem should be published, and we are giving below a 
working agreement entered into by the board of educa- 
tion of one of our large township high schools and the 
boards of education of the underlying elementary dis- 
tricts. This agreement was framed by the elementary 
district authorities and accepted and approved by the 
high school board. 


PROPOSAL FOR AGREEMENT. 


We, the undersigned members of the boards of educa- 
tion of the elementary school districts, do hereby present 
to the board of education of the township high school for 
their serious consideration the following propositions, be- 
cause we are convinced that it is necessary to have a 
closer cooperation, better understanding, and more defi- 
nite coordination of the work and aims of the elementary 
grades and the high school if we wish to give the public 
the service and benefits which it has the right to expect 
and demand. 


GENERAL PROPOSITION. 


A. The school supported by public tax should seek to 
do the greatest good to the greatest number. 

B. The school should exist for the pupils rather than 
the pupils for the school. 

C. The high school and elementary school should be 
so organized as to make a unit in the line of educational 
progress. 

D. The slow pupil should have an opportunity for 
development equal to that of the bright pupil; therefore, 
to discriminate against the slow pupil is a manifest in- 
justice. 

SPECIFIC PROPOSITIONS. 


1. That the high school receive pupils from the 
eighth grade to the ninth grade under the same condi- 
tions as the elementary schools promote from one grade 
to another. 

2. That the high school prepare and print courses 
of study and distribute the same to the elementary 
schools in order that principals, parents and teachers 
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may be intelligently guided in preparation and for the 
selection of subjects to be pursued. 

3. That parents and pupils have a right to select 
special courses wherever the individual needs of the pu- 
pil seem to demand it. 

4. That the principal of the high school and the su- 
perintendents of the several elementary districts shall 
constitute an administrative council for the consideration 
of problems of supervision and administration and that 
the members of said council shall be required to meet in 
session at a given time and place on the eall of any two 
of its members; and, if the conclusions of this council 
involve a radical change in the policy of administration 
or supervision, such conclusions shall be referred to the 
several boards for action. If two or more of the boards 
of education involved disapprove of any of the conclu- 
sions of said council, the matter will automatically be up 
for consideration by the council in order to meet the ob- 
jections offered. 

_ 8. That the principal of the high school, superin- 
tendents of the several elementary schools, and the heads 
of the departments of the subjects under consideration 
meet at least once each year, or oftener upon the call of 
two members of the administrative council, for the con- 
sideration of (1) English, (2) mathematies, (3) _his- 
tory, civies, hygiene, (4) geography, (5) any other sub- 
ject agreed upon or mentioned in the call. The sole and 
single aim of these conferences shall be to benefit pupils 
and teachers of both the elementary and the high school. 

Therefore, we, the several boards of education adopt 
the above propositions as a working agreement for the 
mutual benefit of our children, formly believing that we 
shall better merit the confidence of taxpayers in so doing 
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THE PROFESSIONAL LIFE OF THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


CORRELATION OF AGE AND MOTIVE. 


Among the men, the professional motive for entering 
leads every age-group excepting those of 15-16, 17-18, 
19-20, and 21-22. In other words, it forms the leading 
motive of the men until the age of 23, which is past the 
median age for entering. Among women, the professional 
motive for entering takes second place in every age-group. 
As a motive for remaining among men, it leads every age- 
group excepting 39-40, 45-46 and 59-60. Among women 
it leads to age 27, after which it has second place in 
every group. It is also noted that this motive among 
men increases from 38.23 percent as a beginning motive 
to 51.52 percent as a remaining motive, and among wom- 
en in the same way from 33.23 percent to 40.07 percent 
This would seem to indicate a growing liking for the 
profession on the part of some of those who have en- 
gaged in it. 

The salary motive for entering leads among the men 
until age 23 (which is past the median beginning age), 
becoming secondary after that time. As a motive for re- 
maining, it is second in every age-group except 39-40, 
45-46, and 59-60. Among women it leads through- 
out as a beginning motive and as a motive for re- 
maining after 27. Among men it decreases from 38 
percent as an entering motive to 29.69 percent as a re- 
maining one, while among women it increases from 45.57 
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percent to 49.08 pereent. The fact that the profes- 
sional, rather than the salary motive leads among men 
both for beginning and remaining is perhaps to be ex- 
plained by the fact of the larger economic or occupa- 
tional opportunity for men than for women. A woman 
who is under the necessity of supporting herself finds 
only few occupations so dignified and ‘‘respectable’’ as 
that of teaching, while to a man many other doors are 
open. It must be remembered, however, throughout this 
whole study, that not too much credence should be placed 
upon the showing made by the men, for the reason that 
we are dealing with only a relatively small number of 
eases, and that many of them probably located in good 
positions. The fact that the salary motive shows an in- 
crease in the case of women may not necessarily indicate 
an increase of the mercenary spirit. Many of the mo- 
tives assigned for beginning are of a nature essentially 
temporary and must be replaced by other motives for 
remaining. This, added to the fact that a woman who 
remains single grows to look more and more upon self 
support as she stays in the teaching profession, will at 
least help to account for the increase in the salary mo- 
tive among women. 

The following tables show the relationships just sum- 
marized with the addition of the averages for each age 
without reference to sex of teachers. 


TABLE XIX.—PROFESSIONAL MOTIVE FOR ENTERING. 


PERCENT OF EACH AGE—GrROUP NAMING PROFESSIONAL MOTIVE FOR 


ENTERING 

Age Men Women Average 
15 — 16 00.00% 10.86% 5.43% 
17 — 18 29.26% 34.05% 31.66% 
19 — 20 39.55% 35.99% 37.77% 
21 — 22 30.61% 35.65% 33.13% 
23 — 24 48.64% 19.49% 83.57% 
25 — 26 43.74% 33.33% 38.59% 
27 — 28 55.55% 83.23% 44.44% 
29 — 30 75.00% 20.00% 47.50% 
81 — 35 50.00% 16.66% 33.33% 
36 — 40 25.00% 00.00% 12.50% 
41 — 45 00.00% 00.00% 00.00% 


| 
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TABLE XX.—SALARY MOTIVE FOR ENTERING. 


PERCENT OF EACH AGE—GrOUP NAMING SALARY MOTIVE FOR 


ENTERING 

Age Men Women Average 
15 - 16 50.00% 45.65% 47.83% 
17 - 18 43.90% 45.98% 44.94% 
19 — 20 89.58% 45.93% 42.76% 
21 — 22 36.73% 42.90% 89.81% 
23 — 24 29.72% 49.15% 89.44% 
25 — 26 26.00% 35.61% 80.81% 
27 — 28 83.33% 50.00% 41.69% 
29 — 30 25.00% 40.00% 37.50% 
31 = 35 50.00% 83.33% 66.66% 
86 — 40 25.00% 100.00% 62.50% 
41 — 45 00.00% 100.00 % 50.00% 


TABLE XXI.—PROFESSIONAL MOTIVE FOR REMAINING. 


PERCENT OF EACH AGE—GrROUP NAMING PROFESSIONAL MOTIVE FOR 


REMAINING. 

Age Men Women Average 
19 — 20 ° 43.58% 21.79% 
21 — 22 60.00% 56.75% 58.38% 
23 — 24 42.85% 47.47% 45.16% 
25 — 26 57.14% 45.31% 51.28% 
27 — 28 52.17% 39.34% 45.76% 
29 — 30 47.36% 43.31% 45.34% 
31 — 32 47.61% 41.05% 44.33% 
33 — 34 66.66% 31.76% 49.21% 
85 — 36 66.66% 44.14% 55.40% 
37 — 38 66.66% 80.43% 48.55% 
39 — 40 37.50% 40.00% 88.75% 
41 — 42 50.00% 86.36% 43.18% 
43 — 44 57.14% 31.03% 44.09% 
45 — 46 42.85% 25.80% 34.33% 
47 — 48 50.00% 33.33% 41.67% 
49 — 50 83.83% 34.14% 33.74% 
51 — 52 50 00% 80.43% 40.22% 
53 — 54 20.00% 25.92% 22.96% 
55 — 56 42.85% 23.07% 82.96% 
57 — 58 50.00% 00.09% 25.00% 
59 — 60 33.33% 14.28% 23.80% 
61 — 70 33.33% 00.00% 16.66% 





*Men are not represented in the 19-20 group. 
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TABLE XXII.—SALARY MOTIVE FOR REMAINING. 








PERCENT OF EACH AGE—GrROUP NAMING SALARY MOTIVE FOR 





ENTERING. P 

Age Men Women Average 
19 — 20 ° 35.89% 17.95% 
21 — 22 00.00% 32.43% 16.22% 
23 — 24 28.57% 40.40% 34.49% 
25 — 26 15.23% 41.66% 28.45% 
27 — 28 84.78% 48.09% 41.44% 
29 — 30 26.31% 45.85% 35.58% 
31 — 82 38.09% 47.36% 42.73% 
33 — 34 00.00% 56.47% 23.24% 
35 — 36 33.33% 45.94% 39.64% 
37 — 38 20.00% 56.52% 38.26% 
89 — 40 56.25% 57.14% 56.69% 
41 — 42 44.44% 59.09% 51.77% 
43 — 44 28.57% 60.34% 44.46% 
45 — 46 42.85% 67.73% 55.29% 
47 — 48 00.00% 61.11% 35.56% 
49 — 50 33.33% 63.41% 43.37% 
51 -— 52 50.00% 65.21% 57.60% 
53 — 54 20.00% 74.07% 42.04% 
55 — 56 28.57% 76.96% 2.77 9% 
57 — 58 00.00% 100.00% 50.00% 
59 — 60 66.66% 85.71% 76.18% 
61 —- 70 33.33% 100.00% 66.66% * 


. *Men are ‘not represented in the 19-20 group. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, As Amended 
and in Force, December 1, 1917. 


Article I—Name. 


This corporation shall be known as the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Article II—Place of Business. 
Its principal place of business shall be Springfield, 
Tllinois. 
Article I1I—Purpose. 


The purpose of this association shall be to promote 
the welfare of the teachers of the State, to encourage 
goodfellowship and unity of thought and action among 
them, and to further in every way possible the educa- 
tional interests of this commonwealth. 


Article 1V—Membership. 


Any person engaged in educational work in Illinois 
may become a member of this association by paying the 
annual dues of $1.00, and may continue such membership 
by the payment of the annual dues. The payment of 
$10.00 by any person at any time will entitle such person 
to life membership and an appropriate permanent badge. 


Article V—Divisions. 

This association is organized into ten territorial di- 
visions, known respectively as the Central, the Southern, 
the Eastern, the Western, the Northeastern, the North- 
western, the Southwestern, the East Central, the Upper 
Illinois Valley, and the Chicago Divisions of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association. 

The several divisions shall elect their own officers, 
hold their meetings at such time and place as they may 
determine, and adopt their own rules for their guidance, 
provided such rules are in harmony with the constitution 
and by-laws of this association. 

New divisions may be formed and admitted to repre- 
sentation in the governing committees and the represen- 
tative assembly of this association, provided the paid 
membership of such division shall not be less than 600, 
and provided further that the conditions of membership 
are the same as provided in Article IV of this constitu- 
tion. New divisions petitioning for representation in 
the governing committees and the representative as- 
sembly may be admitted by a majority vote of the board 
of directors. 
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If any division for two consecutive years shall fail to 
maintain a paid membership of 600, it shall lose, until 
formally readmitted, its representation in the governing 
committees and the representative assembly. 


Article VI—Officers. 


The officers of this association shall consist of a pres- 
ident, three vice presidents, secretary, treasurer, and ex- 
ecutive committee of three members. 

The president, vice presidents and treasurer shall be 
elected at the annual meeting of the association for terms 
of one year, beginning immediately after the annual 
meetings at which they are elected. 

The members of the executive committee shall be 
elected at the annual meetings of the association, one 
member each year for a term of three years. In ease of 
vacancy in the committee, caused by death, resignation, 
or by removal from Illinois, a member shall be elected for 
the remainder of the term. The member with the short- 
est term to serve shall be chairman of the committee. 

The president, the first vice president, and the execu- 
tive committee shall constitute ex officio the board of di- 
rectors of this association. The secretary shall be elected 
annually by the board of directors. His term of office 
shall expire June 30. 


Article VII-—Duties of Officers. 


The president, vice president and treasurer shall per- 
form the usual duties of such officers and such other du- 
ties as are prescribed by this constitution. 

The secretary shall devote all his time to furthering 
the interests of the association. He shall prepare the 
proceedings of the annual meeting for publication and 
shall distribute the same to the members of the associa- 
tion. When requested to do so, he shall assist the vari- 
ous committees in charge of the annual State meeting and 
of the several division meetings in the preparation, print- 
ing and distribution of their programs, and in advertis- 
ing the meetings. He shall keep an exact roll of the 
membership of the association, and shall see that each 
member is supplied with all the publications of this asso- 
ciation. He shall be editor of the official bulletin. He 
shall serve under the advice and direction of the board of 
directors. 

The executive committee shall make all arrangements 
for the annual meeting, and perform such other duties 
as are prescribed in this constitution or are imposed by 
2 vote of the representative assembly. 


Article VIII—Governing Committees. 


There shall be three governing committees of the asso- 
ciation: a committee on resolutions, a committee on ap- 
propriations, and a committee on legislation. Each di- 
vision of this association shall elect annually one member 
of each of these committees, who shall begin his year of 
service on the first of January following his election. If 
a vacancy shall occur in any membership because of 
death, resignation or removal from the State, it shall be 
filled by appointment by the president of the division 
represented, or in such other manner as the rules of the 
division may direct. Similarly if any member of one of 
the governing committees finds he cannot attend the an- 
nual meeting, he shall notify the president of his division, 
who shall appoint some member to serve in his stead. 

Each member of the executive committee of this asso- 
ciation shall serve continuously during his term of office 
as chairman of one of the three governing committees; 
the original assignment of these chairmanships shall be 
determined by lot or by mutual agreement. 
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Article [X—Representative Assembly. 


At each annual meeting of the association, there shall 
be a representative assembly, which shall consist of the 
members of the governing committees, the ex-presidents 
of the association and of delegates or alternates chosen 
by each of the divisions in such manner as may be pro- 
vided by the separate divisions. The ratio of represen- 
tation in this assembly shall be one delegate and one al- 
ternate for each one hundred members and major frac- 
tion thereof enrolled in each division at its last preceding 
meeting, in addition to the members of the governing 
committees. Within ten days after each division meet- 
ing, the secretary of the division shall send a list of the 
delegates and alternates chosen at that division meeting 
to the secretary of the State Association. In case any 
delegate is not present at the meeting, the alternate 
chosen in his or her place shall exercise all the rights and 
privileges of the said absent delegate. Immediately after 
ealling the association to order, the president shall ap- 
point a committee on credentials, consisting of one mem- 
ber of the governing committee from each division, which 
shall decide the rights of delegates to sit in the represen- 
tative assembly. At the business session of the annual 
meeting of the association, sufficient chairs for the mem- 
bers of this representative assembly shall be grouped to- 
gether and reserved for them. Only members of this 
representative assembly shall be allowed to vote on the 
election of officers, upon appropriations, upon adopting 
reports of committees, upon amendments to the consti- 
tution or by-laws, or upon any other question that the 
president may consider important. However, all mem- 
bers of the association present shall have the privilege of 
debate upon any question. The report of the nominat- 
ing committee and the election of officers shall take place 
at the beginning of the annual business session. — 


Article X—Sections. 


This association shall include such sections as shall 
from time to time be authorized and recognized by the 
representative assembly. 


Article XI—Amendments. 


Amendments to this constitution may be made at any 
annual meeting of the association by a two thirds vote 
of the members of the representative assembly present ; 
provided, that such amendment has been proposed at a 
general session at least one day before the vote is taken. 
The amendment has become effective after it has been 
ratified by a majority vote of more than half of the di- 
visions. 


Note: The By-Laws will be printed in the January 


number. 


STATE MEETING PROGRAM. 


The program of the sixty-fourth annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association to be held at Springfield on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, December 27, 28 and 29, 1917. 


NORMAL SCHOOL COUNCIL. 


First Christian Church, Corner 6th and Cook Streets, 
Thursday, December 27, 3:45 P. M. 
Chairman of Executive Committee—Fiske Allen, Charleston. 
Luncheon at 5:30 in Church Dining-room. 
hi Be EEE EE OCCT TTT ECT TTT Hon, F. G. Blair 
General Topic..What Principles Should Govern the Construction 
of Normal School Curricula? 
RARE TOE 6 6on cu ccnwcedeecscscesoeses Prof. W. C. Bagley 
Leaders of Discussion (10 minutes each)— 
President H. W. Shryock, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Carbondale. 
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President W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois State Normal 
School, Macomb. 

President John W. Cook, Northern Illinois State Normal 
School, Dekalb. 

Presidtnt David Felmley, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal. 

President L. C. Lord, Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 
Charleston. 


GENERAL SESSIONS, 


House of Representatives. 
Thursday, December 27th, 7:45 P. M. 


D, Meh 2 nc ccccccccccccccccccccccccesessecese ** America’’ 
2. Tnvecntion......essese Rev. E. M. Antrim, Springfield, Il. 
3. Address by the President......... W. R. Hatfield, Chicago 
4. Report on Legislation...... Hugh 8. Magill, Jr., Springfield 
5. Report of Secretary.......... Robert C. Moore, Carlinville 
G, Mindsaseeksetessiaes Prof. J. W. Yoder, Philadelphia, Pa. 


7. ‘*The School and the State’’..Dr. Elwood Chappell Perisho 
President South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
South Dakota. 


BD, BRU non tctecesnncasesisvavececensevesnaven **Tilinois’’ 
9. Appointment of Committees. 
10. Music. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 28th, 8:45 A, M. 
1. Music. 
2. Report of Treasurer......... Charles McIntosh, Monticello 
3. Report on Appropriations..D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis 
4. Report of Committee on Bible Reading.............. 
eid hess anne eke hikes papa E. M. Blanchard, Wheaton 
5. Report of Relation of State Organization to the N. E. A. 
(AeebsSeADNEOSAEORE NODS ORME William B. Owen, Chicago 
6. Report on Resolutions....... Cyrus Stover Grove, Freeport 
7. New Business. 
8. Music. 


9. ‘*Public Education and the Problem of Democracy’’.. 
Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, Educator, Philosopher, 
Author, Spuyten Duyvil, New York City, New York. 
10. Music. 
Ea. RS OE TO TO noc 6 ccsacacesccsccesass 
.-Dr. Elwood Chappell Perisho, Brookings, South Dakota 


SECTION MEETINGS. 


County Superintendents’ Section. 
Senate Chamber. 
Friday, December 28th, 1:45 P. M. 


PRORBORE 6 0.0.0.0.0060 0060065000 cess o 6 0 008000006800000008 
Francis G. Blair, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield. 

Vice-President... .....ccccscccecs Henry L. Fowkes, Taylorville 

BOUGNET sc cc cccccesescececscsacesesse Laura I. Milford, Cairo 

Executive Committee, W. A. Hough, Belleville; A. L. Beal, 
Oquawka; E. B. Brooks, Newton. 

1. The Federal and State Child Labor Laws,—Their Ad- 
CIO on 6 5005000055008 50005600060800860088 
Hon. Robert 8. Jones, Chief Factory Inspector, Chicago 
2. The Federal and State Child Labor Laws,—Their Evo- 
lution and Interpretation .. . ..ccccccccccccccecece 
Miss Jeannette Bates, Assistant Attorney General, Chi- 
cago. 

3. Are County Institutes Meeting the Needs of Our 
NS ic og OHAN6500860000sb 00 0RCRdanesAReeaeNE 
Hugh T. McCrea, County Supt. of Schools, Madison 

County. 

PT Ce TT TCT TTT TT TT TT ree 

..W. W. Coultas, County Supt. of Schools, Dekalb County 


COUNTRY TEACHERS’ SECTION. 


New High School—Commercial Dept., Room No. 10. 
Friday, December 28th, 1:45 P. M. 


PROMEOM so ccccccveccccecsecssssescesee L, W. Hacker, Durand 
Viee-President..cccccscccceses Mary A. Murphy, Williamsville 
Secretary... .cccccscccccsesccseseses Ruth A. Carver, Springfield 


Executive Committee, H. G. Agee, Springfield; Clarence Abrams, 
Donald Butler. 
1. ‘*‘The Country Teacher and School Hygiene’’........ 


2. ‘*The Rural Teacher’s Opportunity for Service’’...... 
Pe ere Toe TT Terre Supt. Roy L. Moore, Eureka 
3. General Discussion. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ SECTION. 


House of Representatives. 
Friday, December 28th, 1:45 P. M. 


President. .cccccccsscsccccccevceved A. S. Anderson, Mt. Carmel 
Vice-President... ..ccccccccccces S$. K. McDowell, West Aurora 
Bec»retary...cccccsccvccsccvccccccscees Edgar Jones, Taylorville 


Executive Committee, J. F. Wiley, Mattoon; O. E, Peterson, 
Sycamore; E. W. Powers, Fairbury. 
1. The Training of Teachers’ in Service............++-- 
Fiske Allen, Supervisor of Training School, Eastern 
Illinois State Normal School. 
The Junior High School Curriculum...........+-+-0+- 
Prof. W. W. Charters, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 
3. The Use of Score Cards for Judging Text Books...... 
(cisaeteehtsatebewnaetewenads Supt. R. O. Stoops, Joliet 
4. How May the Public Schools Best Assist the Govern- 
ment in This War and in the Post-bellum Reconstruc- 
Onn ohh ee dececseswecseceeseees Supt. Francis G. Blair 
5. General Discussion, 


VILLAGE PRINCIPALS’ SECTION. 


New High School, Publie Speaking Roem, No. 14. 
Friday, December 28th, 1:45 P. M. 


PUOMEONE. 5 ccciceccesvceseeseneee John H. Nowlan, Mt. Auburn 

WIGS FT POMEORE oo cic cdccvcsccacseseqnsns D, F. Neathery, Edinburg 

Seeretary.........++e+eee0++++Maud L, Van Antwerp, Camden 
Executive Committee...........+6. (The officers named above) 
1. ‘*Some things to do in Community Civies’’............ 


Cie eew ee Kheea wen Supt. Edgar 8. Jones, Taylorville 
2. ‘Our Changing Curriculum’’..Possibilities of Agricul- 

ture, Domestic Science, and Manual Training in a 

Small School,—Round Table Conference on Topics to 

be Supplied by the Members. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, 


New High School Auditorium. 
Friday, December 28th, 1:45 P. M. 


PHOREONE i cicscacccscusnces George E, Anspaugh, Farmer City 
le gO ere H, J. Alvis, East St. Louis 
Secretary ...cscccccccscccccccccvcccccvees Lois Roder, Urbana 


Executive Committee, Thomas Deam, Decatur; E. V. Tubbs, 
Centralia; C. P. Briggs, Rockford. 

1. Dr. Johnston’s Philosophy of Education.............. 
eee CT eT eT TT Supt. I. M. Allen Springfield 

2. Dr. Johnston and (a) his journal, (b) his work in the 
Department of Education at the University of Illi- 
___, PRRCLTT TER CCCP CCT ORT ECU CTO LT Oe 
Prof. W. K. Kayton, School of Education, University 

of Illinois. 

3. Dr. Johnston and the high schools of the State........ 
Assistant Supt. C. P. Briggs, Rockford; Principals, 
George E. Anspaugh, Farmer City; H. B. Black, 
Mattooon; R. G. Beals, Taylorville; M. L. Flaningam, 
Urbana; Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth; G. J. Koons, 
Pontiac; T. M. Deam, Decatur. 


KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY SECTION. 


New High School, Study Room No, 202. 
Friday, December 28th, 1:45 P. M. 


PROSIGERE . occ ccccccccescvecccesccscceess Idelle Berry, Normal 
Vice-President ..ccccccccccccvcccccesesece Ella LaDew, Peoria 
ONE «4000 0k06sepenvetsnivasdws Grace Geddes, Charleston 


Executive Committee, Cora Hamilton, Macomb; Otto M. Becker, 
Berwyn; Nellie Haley, Danville. 


L, “Heme PUPPORES TO. oc csescccecdvesccescees 
enccecceses Miss Edna Keith, Primary Supervisor, Joliet 

2. What Should the Second Grade do for the Child’’...... 
aceee Miss Medora Schaeffer, Primary Supervisor, Cicero 

3. ‘*The Possibilities of a Doll House’’................ 
ies kke ae eee eee Miss Agnes L. Delaney, Chicago, Ill. 


4. General Discussion. 


CHILD AND SCHOOL HYGIENE SECTION 


New High School, Library, Room No. 200. 
Friday, December 28th, 1:45 P. M. 


I. ccaienvenesasaweeteensad Orris J. Millikin, Riverside 
Co EE OE ELC ETE HT Clyde Slone, Virden 
PE Mat eueeneihe cee nese ckekeaaeann Edna Keith, Joliet 


Executive Committee.............. (The officers named above) 
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| December 
i ae ee eee 
Miss Emma B. Grant, Principal Teachers’ Training 
School, Springfield. 
2. Address..Dr. Herman M. Adler, State Criminologist 
and Direetor of the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. 
3. General Discussion. 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SECTION, 


New High School, Music Room No. 13. 
Friday, December 28th, 1:45 P. M. 


PROMO ood cin ca seccceednncicevecceenees Mae Baer, Decatur 
i, SR ee eee Lulu M. Sharp, Kankakee 
BOCPOURY «5c. cccccscccveccccecscsssesdeee Kimber, Goringfield 


Executive Committee, F. W. Westhoff, Normal; Julia Kelsey, 
Hast St. Louis; Susie Harl, Springfield. 

1. Music, by Upper Grade Pupils from the Springfield 
Schools, led by Miss Nettie C. Doud. 

2. What Should be the Minimum Musical Requirement of 


the Grade Teacher............ Miss Ruth Clapp, Normal 
3. High School Music............ Mr, Harry Seitz, Metamora 
4. ‘*The Status of Music in Towns and Small Cities’’.. 

eteececececeeeeeeeeseMiss Winifred Smith, Mason City 
5. School Music, and its Relation to the After Life of the 

Individual..................Mr. W. S. Campbell, Peoria 
G. Tee Ween. 5c sivce cad Community Music in War Times 


PARENT-TEACHER SECTION. 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 
Friday, December 28th, 1:45 P. M. 


President..Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 254 Ashland Avenue, 
River Forest. 
oe ere Tee R. E, Hieronymus, Urbana 
Secretary..Mrs. B. F. Hunt, 823 South Walnut Street, Springfield 
Executive Committee......cccecess (The officers named above) 
Luncheon, 12:30 P. M. 
Toastmistress, Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, President Illinois Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association, River Forest. 
Speakers: Hon. F. G. Blair, Springfield; Mrs. O .T. Bright, 
Chicago; Supt. E, C. Fisher, Rock Island. 
Section Meeting 1:45. 
New High School, Commercial Dept., Room No. 4. 
1. Address, The Community in Relation to the Parent- 
Teacher Association,—State Community Advisor.... 
cieten eke Gieiweeeneeeuere Dr. R. E. Hieronymus, Urbana 
yeneral Discussion, 
Report of Delegates. 


SCHOOL GARDEN AND ACHIEVEMENT SECTION, 


New High School, Botany Lecture Room No. 109. 
Friday, December 28th, 1:45 P. M. 


PR ow sncwadeneeeweeee ein E. J. Tobin, Courthouse, Chicago 
Vico-PremiRemt...cccccsecccessovcvcees J. H. Humer, Springfield 
Second Vice-President... ...cccccccccccsene H. W. Derry, Loami 
Beeretaxsy .cccsccces Dr. Grant Smith, Chicago Normal, Chicago 
Executive Committee...... S. E. Livingston, Chairman, Roscoe 
1. **Sehool Gardens in Tlinoia’’.....cccccccccsccsceses 
James H. Green, Director of Extension Work, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
B.SC Be oo nnn as dsccccdccvcences 
Dudley Grant Hayes, Director of Extension Work, 
Chicago Schools. 
3. ‘The Harvey Plan’’....F. L. Miller, Supt of Harvey Schools 


S,  “Sle Bee Gy FP nce snccesetaciecnsestse 
5a taeamiace eee Wm. B. Brigham, Asst. Supt. McLean Co. 
5S. ‘Improving the Soils of Tlinois’’.....cccsccccecece 
...-John Collier, Agricultural Agent, Kankakee County 
6. ‘*Cook County Achievement Course’’.............00. 


Seth Shepard, Country Life Director, Div, 2, Cook County 


COLLEGE SECTION. 


Banquet Room—Leland Hotel. 
Friday, December 28th, 1:45 P. M. 


Oe CET errr Ee re H. O. Pritchard, Eureka 
VINO OOGONE occ secccceseccecescescns H. W. Hunt, Lebanon 
Secretary-Treasurer.......csccscccees W. D. Agnew, Abingdon 


Executive Committee, J. C. Hessler, Decatur; Cliff Guild, Bloom- 
ington; F, W. McClusky, Carlinville. 
Round Table Discussion. 
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THE 


Responsibility of the College for the Preparation of 
High School Teachers............. 
Professor 8. G. Harrod, Eureka College 


2. College Athletics and the War 


President George M. Potter, Shurtleff College 
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Music. 


Music. 


‘‘America and the World War’’ 
Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, New York, New York 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


MEMORIAL EXERCISES. 


House of Representatives. 
Friday, December 28th, 4:15 P. M. 


Music, 


Fountain F. Sams............ Miss A. Lula Hill, East St. Louis 

Supt. 8. E. Raines, Freeport, Il. 
Supt. C .M. Bardwell, Aurora, Il. 
Dr. R. E. Hieronymus, Urbana, Ill. 


Eliza Murphy 

F. A. Kendall 
Charles Johnston 
Music. 


GENERAL SESSIONS. 


House of Representatives. 
Friday, December 28th, 7:50 P. M. 


1. Musie. 


Public Instruction, Springfield. 


Address....Hon. Francis G. Blair, Superintendent of 


Saturday, 


Music. 


Yecember 29th, 8:45 P. M. 


Report of Auditing Committee. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 


Music in the 


Music. 


SE Cc ccackésendeensenediews 


. W. Yoder, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘*The Illinois Centennial Celebration’’ 
Hon. Hugh 8. Magill, Jr., Director of the Illinois Cen- 


Music, 


tennial Celebration, Springfield. 


Address by Hon. William Howard Taft, Former Presi- 


Musie. 
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On the train coming back from Champaign 
the florid-faced young gentleman was dilat- 
ing on the advantages of life insurance. Two 
seats farther ahead a young lady was ex- 
plaining to the sweet young thing next to 
her the mysteries of the kettle stitch, while 
aeross the aisle a plump man, hair just turn- 
ing gray at the temples, was dozing peace- 
fully as the train raced clack-clackily over 
the rails. 

The seat mate who was acting as audience 
for the advocate of life insurance was an 
officer in uniform. At first glance he ap- 
peared to be a very young officer. Closer 
scrutiny of his face. would have brought 
some doubt to a close observer, however, as 
the impression of youthfulness might have 
been caused by the perfect health resulting 
from an active outdoor life. The champion 
of insurance was not a close observer. As 
long as he had a listener he was satisfied. 
The young-old officer smiled a ready smile 
and was not too talkative. The life insur- 
ance man waxed enthusiastic over his sub- 
ject. Whatever of mockery there might have 
been in the officer’s glance was hidden be- 
hind the peak of his cap. 

At last the dealer in futures began to 
bring the discussion to a selling point. ‘‘ The 
preliminary reconnaisance is over,’’ smiled 
the officer to himself. ‘‘ Now for the attack 
in foree.’? His surmise was correct. The 
insurance man dropped the discussion of gen- 
eral principles and began to talk business. 
‘*Stand to,’’ the officer commanded himself, 
using the order he had learned in the 
trenches. Then aloud, 

‘*As you were, my dear sir,’’ he replied. 
‘*T’ve already taken considerable insurance 
provided by the Honorable Mr. McAdoo,— 


so I’m not in the market. But tell me, how 
did you come to take up life insurance?’’ 

**Oh,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I took up life in- 
surance to make some extra money.’’ 

‘*Extra money,’’ echoed the young-old offi- 
eer, ‘‘—then insurance is only a side line 
with you?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ admitted the other. 

‘*T hazard the guess that if you are as 
much better in your regular business than 
you are in your side line, you must be a 
wonder,’’ said the officer. ‘‘ Pardon my curi- 
osity,’’ he continued, ‘‘but what do you do 
as a regular thing?’’ 

‘*T’m a high school teacher,’’ replied the 
insurance sideliner, ‘‘ Just coming back from 
the high school conference at Urbana.’’ 

‘*Now you interest me much,’’ exclaimed 
the officer. ‘‘My wife used to teach in high 
school. How was the meeting this time?’’ 

**Oh I didn’t think much of it,’’ said the 
florid-faced high school man, ‘‘—no big 
speakers, ’’ 

‘*But,’’ said the officer, ‘‘I understand 
that ‘big’ speakers were not sought for these 
conferences. Rather, I had the impression 
that teachers were expected to stand up in 
meeting and exchange experiences and meth- 
ods with each other,—sort of mutual aid so- 
ciety, you know. Did you speak in your sec- 
tion meeting?’’ 

**No,’’ said the teacher. 


‘*There you are,’’ said the officer in a 
gravely reproving manner. ‘‘ You tell me 
that there were no big speakers and then you 
admit that you did not speak. Do you think 
you did your full duty to your fellow high 
school instructors throughout the state by 
sitting dumb during the meeting and depriv- 


dent of the United States, New Haven, Conn. 


TEACHERS WANTED $100 TO $150 
MONTH. 

All teachers should try the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment examinations to be held through- 
out the entire country during the Fall, The 
positions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. J225, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places 
and large descriptive book, showing the po- 
sitions obtainable and giving many sam- 
ple examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


ing them of the inspiration and help you 
might have given them?’’ 

The high school man stared at his ques- 
tioner and then arose to get a drink of 
water, 

**T wonder if he’s sore,’’ murmured the 
young oflicer to himself. He had no time to 
find out, for at that instant the train stopped 
with a terrible jerk and the coach in which 
our characters were sitting turned over on 
its side. (I know this part is rough stuff 
but I must get it ready for the December 
number and a train wreck was the quickest 
way to get the officer into a conversation 
with the young lady who was explaining the 
kettle stitch in the first paragraph.) 

With admirable sangfroid the officer 
opened the window over his head. (Admir- 
able sangfroid is just about the only device 
I have never used on a car window and, as 
ear windows undoubtedly open,- sangfroid 
must be the help needed.) 

Then he helped the kettle stitch lady up 
through the hatchway thus made. He spread 
his overcoat on the side of the car. The 
lady and the officer then sat swinging their 
feet over the roof of the coach. 

**T have just finished talking to an in- 
surance man who is really a high school 
teacher,’’ said the officer. ‘‘I hesitate to 
go into the mysteries of the kettle stitch for 
fear you will turn out to be something else.’’ 

**You do well to hesitate, young man,’’ 
replied the lady calmly, ‘‘I’m a high school 
teacher too.’’ : 

** Ah, and you’ve just come from the high 
school conference, too?’’ 

at 

**How did you like it?’’ 

**To tell you the truth, young man, I 
didn’t get there till the morning of the last 
day,—just got there in time to register.’’ 

** Well, there’s one comfort,’’ said the per- 
plexed young officer, ‘‘ By registering, you’re 
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officially among those present at the meet- 
ing.’’ ; 

‘‘Yes,’’ replied the lady, ‘‘ And that’s 
all that is really necessary.’’ ; 

‘‘Of course,’’ agreed the officer, ‘‘a girl 
who knows as much about domestic science 
as you do doesn’t need to bother around at 
conferences. ’’ ; ; " 

‘‘But I don’t teach domestic science, 
said the lady. 

“Oh, ’? said he, ‘‘I was misled by the ket- 
tle stitch. What do you teach?’’ 

‘‘None of your business,’’ she snapped as 
she leaped lightly to the cinders and started 
toward the nearest town. 

‘*T certainly seem to have the faculty of 
making myself well liked,’’ murmured the 
young man to homself. 

“At this moment the plump man of the 
gray-haired temples, shouldered himself 
out of the open car window casement. _ 

‘*T might just as well do a thorough job 
of it,’’ said the officer. ‘‘ Tell me,’’ said he 
to the plump man, ‘‘Are you a member of 
the teaching profession?’’ 

‘¢Yes,’’? replied the plump man, ‘‘I’m a 
school’ superintendent. ’’ } 

‘«Tell me about the conference, 
the officer. ; 

‘¢QOh I can’t tell much about it,’’ said the 
superintendent. ‘‘I went to the movies in 
the evening and sold a man some real esfate 
in the morning.’’ 
6s Good night! ’? exclaimed the officer. Us- 
ing some more admirable sangfroid he 
opened another car window and pulled the 
sweet young thing out. Setting her care- 
fully on the edge of the car roof, he said, 

‘Don’t tell me a thing; I’ve heard 
enough for one evening. Sit right here till 
the rescuers arrive.’’ ; 

With those words, he started away in a di- 
rection opposite to that taken by the lady of 
the kettle stitch. 

‘¢Wait,—my hero,’’ called the 
young thing, ‘‘ What’s your name?’’ — 
” ««Hermes,’’ replied the officer with a 
strange smile. As he disappeared in the 
darkness, the sweet young thing noticed the 
crossed flags of the Signal Corps on his col- 
lar, surmounted by the fluttering white wings 
of the airman. 

(Editor’s Note: Don’t, for heaven’s sake, 
think that the above gives a true impression 
of the majority of those who attended the 
High School Conference last month in Ur- 
bana. The meeting was highly successful be- 
eause it was thronged by hundreds of ear- 
nest teachers who sought each other’s help. 
Alas, however, there are many who still lose 
sight of the opportunities for professional 
betterment that may be found at this meet- 
ing.) 


’ insisted 


sweet 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 
Feb. 25 to Mar. 2. 


The 1918 mecting of the Department of 
Superintendence will be held in Atlantic 
City, N. J. As you know, Atlanta found 
it impossible to entertain the superintend- 
ents and their camp followers this time. 
Boston, having lost the original decision 
by but five votes, was yet anxious to be 
host and __ hostess. Hon. Thomas  E. 
Finegan of Albany, N. Y., spent some 
time in Boston last month with local com- 
mittees. As we go to press Dr. Finegan and 
the committees had not adjusted matters be- 
cause of conflicting dates. We had not sup- 
posed that Boston was such a flirty lady. 

Doctor Finegan expects an attendance of 
6000 and requires a guarantee for hotel ac- 
commodations for that number. We are glad 
to announce that there are more than enough 
hotel accommodations in Atlantie City. 


ILLINOIS. TEACHER 


F. M. SISSON NOW DISTRICT SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 

Twenty-nine years ago F. M. Sisson came 
to Illinois and taught an ungraded school in 
Cook County, under Albert G. Lane. Iili- 
nois teachers will be glad to learn that on 
September 14 he was appointed a district 
superintendent of the public schools of Chi- 
cago. 





Springfield: 

C. E, Knapp, formerly superintendent of 
the schools of Rushville, spent six weeks dur- 
ing the early fall in the School of Education 
at the University of Chicago and was then 
invited to become principal of the Enos Ju- 
nior High School in Springfield. Fortunately 
for Springfield, Mr. Knapp accepted the 
nomination. 





SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION, I. 8S. T. A., 
APRIL 11, 12, 13, 1918. 

Miss Tillie Reither, Secretary, has advised 
us that the Southwestern Division of the IIl- 
inois State Teachers’ Association will meet 
in East St. Louis April 11, 12, and 13, 1918. 





VANDALIA SCHOOL PUPILS AND THE 
LIBERTY BOND. 

In compliance with the request in a cir- 
cular letter sent out by State Superintendent 
Blair, the Vandalia schools freely lent their 
aid in the canvass for the sale of Liberty 
Bonds with some very marked success. The 
pupils became so interested in the matter 
that, as a school, they purchased one Fifty 
Dollar Bond as the property of the school. 
Money for its purchase was made up by free 
will offerings of fifty cents or less and every 
member of the high school had a part in its 
purchase, 

By unanimous vote of the school the bond 
is to be kept until it matures, and is then to 
be used to purchase a bust of President 
Woodrow Wilson, the great war president, to 
be placed in the assembly room of the high 
school. Superintendent O. C. Bailey is 
justly proud of the pupils of the ancient 
capital of Illinois. 





‘*THE SONS OF HERMAN.,’’ 

At first glance some of our readers might 
think it questionable business to foster the 
study of German in the schools. It is a fact, 
however, that the better our men at the front 
can speak German, the better equipped they 
are to defeat the enemy and thus bring the 
war to a successful conclusion. 

Down in Texas the ‘‘ Order of the Sons of 
Herman’’ has increased its appropriation of 
$1,200 which was devoted to distribution of 
prizes to deserving students of German in the 
University of Texas and the five normal col- 
leges to $1,750. 





THE VICTOR RECORDS ASSIST IN 


LECTURE-RECITAL. 

Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, Director of the 
Edueational Department of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, on October 18, 1917, 
demonstrated to 1,000 brilliant club women 
of the Pennsylvania State Fedération of 
Women assembled in the Masonic Temple at 
Erie, Pa., that a correlation of music, liter- 
ature and art can be delightfully made for 
schools and communities. She had a beau- 
tiful set of slides, accompanied by selections 
from poems, all synchronized with the music. 
The showing of the slides and the music ae- 
companiments were preceded by a_ short 
eight minute paper dealing with the heart 
hunger of country people for the cultural 
arts. The program was arranged in six sec- 
tions,—‘‘ Around the Year,’’ ** Autumn,’’ 
‘*Winter,’’ ‘‘Spring,’’ ‘‘Summer’’ and 
‘*The Spirit of America.’’ In the ‘‘Sum- 


{ December 


mer’’ season Mrs. Clark introduced a com- 
munity singing episode to which the audi- 
ence responded delightfully, as also to the 
suggestions of the community dance of the 
revived American type. 

The lecture-recital was arranged to offer 
suggestions for a number of different pro- 
grams which might easily be evolved from 
any one of the seasons or episodes and given 
to clubs, schools or organizations in rural 
and small town environment. Excerpts only 
of the records were played in most instances, 
sufficient to give atmosphere and the entire 
program was put through in an hour and ten 
minutes. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS FOR 
TEACHERS. 

All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions to 
be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full 

ay. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute; Dept. J224, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable and giving many sample examina- 
tion questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 


U. 8. 





TRAINING OF CHILDREN A WAR 
MEASURE. 

Professor Frank W. Leavitt, of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago is so 
interested in the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’s effort to use Child Labor Day, Jan- 
uary 28, 1918, as a reminder of the need of 
keeping up educational standards in war- 
time, that he has prepared for the Committee 
a statement of his views on the necessity of 
protecting and training children during the 
war. Professor Leavitt says: 

‘‘That there is need for extra protection 
for the potential working child at the pres- 
ent time is shown in many ways. Recent 
figures from a large eastern city show that 
there has been a decrease in the elementary 
school enrollment of over 3,000 children 
within a year. The Superintendent states 
that it is due to the unprecedented demand 
for child labor, and that the demand is still 
increasing. 

‘*The enforcement of present child labor 
laws and compulsory school attendance laws 
will prevent such a demoralization of the 
school system as that which occurred in 
Great Britain, and it is safe to say that the 
children under 16 will be well protected in 
most of the progressive states. But even in 
these states, and under the most favorable 
conditions, there is need of protecting those 
children who leave school unnecessarily to 
accept low grade positions in shop and fae- 
tory simply because the unusually high wage 
is so alluring. 

‘*Boys who, under conditions obtaining 
three years ago, could not find places where 
they could earn more than $6, now find it 
possible, in many communities, to get work 
at from $2 to $3 a day. 

‘Two dollars and seventy-five cents a day 
is a high hurdle to put in front of a school 
door. It raises the question in the minds 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

AND OTHER FINE ARTS 
The largest unendowed Mucic School in America. 
1918 - SUMMER SESSION - 1918 

A Practical and thorough program being prepared 

covering Supervisors Course in Public School Music 

Course in Organization and Conducting of Public School 

Orchestras. Normal Course for Intermediate Teachers 
of the Progressive Series of piano lessons. 

Course of Playground Supervision and Story Telling. 

All Regular Departments of Music Open during Sum- 

mer session. Send forCatalog and Special Information. 


Lincoln, Nebr. lith and R Sts. 
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of the parents, as well as the children, as to 
whether that which the child receives in the 
school is actually worth as much. Of course, 
in general, we believe that it is, but we are 
not in a good position to show the reason for 
the faith that is in us. The duty of the 
school, and of-the community too, should be 
obvious. 

‘‘ First, we should study the situation suf- 
ficiently to enable us to prove to the poten- 
tial working children just what another year 
or two of education would be worth, and to 
show them the reason why. 

‘* Second, we should give added emphasis 
to the most practical and effective industrial 
training in the schools to the end that young 
people will not only stay in school a little 
longer but that such extension of school life 
will increase their efficiency and their earn- 
ing power, thus enabling them to give added 
service to their country later on as the re- 
sult of added education now. 

‘* Third, we should make the greatest pos- 
sible effort at this time to provide for all 
children who go to work, in spite of our ef- 
forts to hold them, some measure of educa- 
tional supervision, through the establishment 
of part-time classes, day and evening con- 
tinuation schools, and public schools in em- 
ployers’ plants. 

‘*The great danger is not so much that 
children will begin work, as it is that they will 
cease permanently to follow any kind of sys- 
tematic education. Our problem at this time 
is not so much to protect children under 14 
from exploitation and from dangerous em- 
ployments, as it is to protect the potential 
working children from 14 to 18 from selling 
their birthright, and that unnecessarily, for 
a mess of pottage.’’ 

Information as to Child Labor Day and 
pamphlets on child labor and educational 
problems in the United States during the war 
may be obtained from the National Child 
Labor Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City. 





Prof. Lyon Playfair once visited a phos- 
phate mine whose manager, a Scotchman de- 
sired him to leave at once and drop his 
specimens. Prof. Playfair addressed him in 
good Scotch and asked him if he thought 
him a mining adventurer. ‘‘ Ay, that’s just 
what ye are!’’ ‘‘No,’’ replied Mr. Playfair, 
‘*T am a Scotch professor.’’ ‘‘Then, if ye 
are, ye’ll be havin’ a name.’’ ‘‘My name is 
Playfair,’’ he responded. ‘‘Mon,’’ said the 
Seotchman, ‘‘are ye Lyon Playfair?’’ Then 
looking from his six feet two inches with 
compassion on the five feet four of the pro- 
fessor, he continued, ‘‘Hoot, mon, yer 
name’s travelled further than yer wee legs 
will ever carry ye!’’ 





Tommy: ‘‘I wonder why the words is 
spelled in such a funny way?’’ Jimmy: 
‘ ’Cause they was made in the first place by 
the school-teachers, and they made ’em so’s 
they would have to be hired to teach how to 
spell ’em.’’ 





SEND HIM A DICTIONARY. 


Now,—more than ever before,—our daily 
reading contains strange words. So now,— 
more than ever before,—a good dictionary is 
an essential to keeping abreast of the times. 
The G. & C. Merriam Company wrote to us 
under date of November 19, 1917, inviting 
attention to their Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary. That is their best offer- 
ing. Perhaps, however, your gentleman 
friend in the army may find it rather bulky 
to be carried in his full pack when he goes 
into the trenches. For such use, the Mer- 
riam Company offers Webster’s Little Gem 
Dictionary. 
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THE SEVEN LAWS of TEACHING 


By Prof. John M. Gregory, LLD. 
REVISED BY PROF. W. C. BAGLEY, Ph.D. 


A Masterpiece on the Art of Teaching 


The Chapter titles show the scope of the book. They are—1. The Law 
of the Teacher. 2. The Law of the Learner. 3. The Law of the Language. 
4. The Law of the Lesson. 5. The Law of the Teaching Process. 6. The 
Law of the Learning Process. 7. The Law of Review. 


NO TEACHER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT 
Price 75 cents postage 10 cents. At all booksellers 
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Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
1225S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


As recent city superintendents, 
we know school employers and 
their reeds. We also have broad 
acquaintance »mong teachers. 
Both will rece’ ze personal and 
discriminating ~ervice. Mgrs. 


Write to the business firms 
advertising in this magazine. 








Please mention this department of 
the Magazine 











Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 
100 teachers for rural schools in Wyomi Salaries 


WANTE from $60.00 to $80.00 per month. 


Applicants must have had at least one-half year of normal training in addition 
to a four-year high school course. Registration free. No commission charged. 
Apply State Teachers Employment Bureau, State Department of Education. 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING. 








OUR BOOKLET 


‘*Teaching as a Business,”’ 


with new chapters, suggestive let- 

ters, etc. Used as text in Schools 

of Education and Normal Schools. 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1885 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 
Western Office: SP° KANE, WASHINGTON 














TEACHERS’ AGENCY Asuperior agency for superior 
SCHER ME RHORN 353 Fifth ave, NrW Yorn People. We register only re- 
CuaRLEs W. MULFORD, Prop. liable candidates. Services 
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eS Ave. free to school officials 
The Third Grade Teacher 
should Know about this 


Of all the Heroes of Childhood, Robinson Crusoe has, 
perhaps,the widest circle of loyal admirers. 


Poor old Robinson Crusoe! How the children pity him when he first struggles along the beach 
bereft of allcompanions! With what interest do they follow hifh as he salvages as much as possible 
from the wreck! How they rejoice when he finally succeeds in changing a desperate existence into a 
livable life. Good old Robinson Crusoe! 


If the children in the second and third grades of your schools have never read the story of Rob- 
inson Crusee, you will now have the opportunity to furnish them a treat that they will remember all 
their lives. If im past years, your primary teachers have used the story, it is to the interest of the 
children to see that the story_is used again. 


Mrs. McMurry’s 


Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls 


has come to be considered one of the very best versions for the primary school of Defoe’s classic con- 
tribution to literature. If you are not acquainted with this edition, we will gladly send a sample copy 
upon request. The price is 40 cents for the teacher's edition and 35 cents for the pupil's edition. 


Public School Publishing Company 








GREAT DEMAND FOR TEACHERS. class, One normal school has already lost 








The Normal schools and universities of IIl- 
inois are being beset by board members and 
superintendents for teachers. As a result 
inroads are being made on this year’s senior 


38 seniors who started bravely last Septem- 
ber only to be lured into good-paying teach- 
ing positions before they had completed half 
the year’s study. 














THESE ARE AMONG THE 


LATEST AND BEST 


Hunt’s Elementary-School Speller 

Story Hour Readers 

Baldwin & Bender’s Expressive Readers 

Hamilton’s Standard Arithmetics 

Harvey’s Essentials of Arithmetic 

Brigham & McFarlane’s Essentials of Geo- 
graphy First Book and Second Book 


Perry & Price’s American History 
First Book and Second Book 


Pearson & Kirchwey’s Essentials of English 
First Book and Second Book 


Kimball’s Elementary English 
Book One and Book Two 


Davison’s Health Lessons, Books I « II 
Overton’s General Hygiene 
Overton’s Personal Hygiene 


Foreman’s Essentials in Civil Government 
With State Supplements 


Barnes’s Elementary History of United States 
Barnes’s School History of United States 
Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary 
Elementary-School Dictionary 
Secondary-School Dictionary 
Smith’s (Eleanor) Music Course 
Conley’s Nutrition and Diet 
Principles of Cooking 


Correspondence from teachers and Schoo. officers solicited and will have prompt attention. 


Descriptive circulars and catalogues by mail postpaid on request. 


New York 


Address: 


reer AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


Boston 
Atlanta 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FLAGS 








For City or for County 
School Offices, 
For High Schools 
and Societies 


@ Hanga Service Flag in your 
office recording in stars the teach- 
ers and students in the Service. 

@ Wool Bunting Flags are ex- 
pensive but we can furnish them 
in all sizes. 

@ Also a special Bunting Woven 


Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 


the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 








Cotton Flag — sewed stars and all The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 


else like wool flags but at a moder- 


ate cost. Will last as long as wool race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 


flags. For this brand order “Ex- 

cell’? Mothproof. All sizes. durable. 
@ Silk Flags, Printed Flags and 

Bunting for decorations. Flags of 

our Allies, etc., etc. 


There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Rosa Luther O. Draper Shade Company 


Public School Publishing Co. 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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